Forum  Series 
For  Composers 
To  Be  Revived 

First    Session  Scheduled 
for  March  5;  2  Others 


Are  Planned  in  Spring 

:ers'  Forum -T> 


The  Composers'  Forum-X'abora- 
tory,  which  was  active  here  from 
1935  to  1940,  will  be  revived  this 
season  under  the  direction  of  its 
founder  Ashley  Pettis,  with  three 
programs  at  the  Museum  of  Mod 
ern  Art.  The  first  of  these  is  sche 
duled  for  Wednesday  night,  March 
5,  when  William  Beresma  and 
Paul  Bowles  will  take  part  in 
concert  of  their  works.  Suzanne 
Bloch,  playing  the  lute;  Janet 
Fairbank,  soprano;  Ruth  Cumbie 
pianist;    the    David  Randolph 
Chcrus  and  chamber  music  groups 
of  Juilliard  School  students  will 
also  be  heard  in  this  program. 
Norman  Lockwood  and  Norman 
Dello  Joio  will  be  represented  in 
the  second  program.  The  series 
will  be  continued  through  1947- 
'48,  beginning  in  October. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  the  con- 
cert of  March  5,  and  lor  the  others 
when  the  dates  are  announced, 
can  be  obtained  without  charge  at 
the  Music  Division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Forum,  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Pettis,  are: 

(1).  To  afford  the  public  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  works  of  repre- 
sentative composers,  both  known 
and  unknown,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  such  juxtaposition  as  to 
derive  first-hand  knowledge  of 
present-day  creative  trends  and 
accomplishments. 

(2).  To  bring  the  interested  public 
in  contact  with  creative  musicians 

and  derive  experience  of  contem- 

Dorary  esthetic  tendencies  through 


participation  in  public  discussions 
with  them. 

(3)  .  To  afford  the  contemporary 
composer  extensive  opportunity  to 
hear  his  works  in  rehearsals  and 
public  performances,  in  order  to 
view  his  efforts  in  the  light  of 
personal  experience  and  public  re- 
action. 

(4)  .  To  afford  opportunity  fof 
performers  to  come  in  contact 
wtih  creative  musicians  of  their 
own  time  and  to  extend  their 
musical  experience  and  skills 
through  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances of  works  in  contemporary 
musical  idioms. 

The  Forum-Laboratory  was  or- 
ganized here  under  the  auspices 
of  Federal  Music  Project  in  1935. 
Later  it  came  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary and  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  Under  private  sponsorship, 
it  was  continued  in  San  Francuco 
from  1940  to  1942.  The  Music 
Division  of  the  Public  Library  is 
taking  part  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  present  revival.  The  ad- 
visory committee  includes  Aaron 
Copland,  Olin  Downes,  Howard 
Hanson,  Roy  Harris,  Douglas 
Moore,  William  Schuman,  Carle- 
ton  Sprague  Smith,  Nikolai  Soko- 
loff,  Virgil  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Pettis. 
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THE  COMPOSERS'  F'ORUII-IJLBORATORI  is  an  opportunity  for 
any  composer  whose  works  indicate  genuine  ability  and  sufficient 
training. 

The  Forum  furnished  competent  artists  for  performance  of 
worthy  compositions,  thus  giving  them  the  test  of  audition  before 
unbiased  listeners. 

The  Forum  invites  the  public  to  discuss  the  result  with 
the  composer,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  mutual  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
periment , 

All  this  is  free  to  the  composer  and  the  audience. 
All  are  welcome  to  attend  our  meetings. 


THE  SEASON'S  PROGRAM 
DATE  "  COMPOSER 


THURSDAY, 

OCT. 

8 

ARTHUR  FOOTE 

ThURSDAY, 

OCT. 

22 

ALAN  SCOTT  IIOVANESS 

THURSDAY, 

NOV. 

5 

WALTER  HELFER 

Tt£S.S«xtix, 

NOV. 

17 

MARK  DICKEY 

THURSDAY, 

DEC. 

3 

ROBERT  W.  MAN TON 

THURSDAY, 

DEC. 

10 

JOSEPH  WAGNER 

THURSDAY, 

DEC. 

17 

PROF.  LEO  RICH  LEWIS 

THURSDAY, 

JAN. 

7 

CARL  HOWARD 

THURSDAY, 

JAN. 

14 

LUCILE  BE GERE 

THURSDAY, 

JAN. 

21 

DR.  HENRY  HADLEY 

THURSDAY, 

JAN. 

28 

HERBERT  R.  BOARD!  IAN 

THURSDAY, 

FEB. 

11 

FREDERICK  S.  CONVERSE 

THURSDAY, 

FEB. 

25 

MARGARET  McLAIN 

TZLRSDAY, 

MAR. 

11 

ISRAEL  FREEDMAN 

THURSDAY, 

LIAR. 

25 

HARRY  NEWTON  REDMAN 

THURSDAY, 

APR. 

8 

EDWARD  WALKER  JENKINS 

THURSDAY, 

APR. 

22 

DONALD  NICHOLS  TWEEDY 
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THE  COMPOSERS'  FORUM-LABORATORY 
A  Federal  Project  designed  to  develop  a  more  definite 
understanding  and  relationship  between  the  composer  and  the 
public.    It  will  give  opportunity  to  composers,  both  known 
and  unknown,  to 

(1)  Hear  Chamber  Works  of  their  own  compositions 
performed  by  competent  musicians. 

(2)  Have  new  compositions  scrutinized  by  distinguished 
musicians,  and  put  into  rehearsal  if  possible. 

(3)  Witness  the  reception  performance  of  their  works 
evokes  from  an  audience. 

(4)  Learn  the  real  reactions  of  the  hearers  by  means 
of  a  question  period  following  the  performance • 

The  Forum  will  give  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to 

(1)  Hear  interesting  compositions,  either  new  or  old, 
of  competent  composers. 

(2)  Learn  something  of  the  method  of  work,  and  habit 
of  thought,  of  the  composer  by  means  of  questions 
addressed  to  him  during  the  Forum  period. 

(3)  Learn  that  composers  are  not  all  mythical  beings 
of  history,  but  men  and  women  who  achieve  their 
results  by  working  harder  than  most  of  their 
fellows. 

This  service  is  entirely  free  to  the  public  and  to  the 
composers.    Where  copying  may  be  necessary  to  get  a  composer's 
work  into  the  hand  of  performers,  this  is  also  free. 

Composers  are  welcome  to  appear  as  performers  of  their 
own  works,  or  to  furnish  performers  of  their  own  choosing, 
at  their  own  expense,  however. 

Composers  are  invited  to  meet  the  Supervisor,  Dean  Winslow 
Han scorn,  any  week-day  at  the  Forum  Headquarters,  Room  614, 
25  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


J-  se^  pre  Sf 

The  Composers'  Forum 
'Laboratory 

(DEAN    WINUOW    HAN-i.COM,    SUPERVISOR)  , 

Arthur  Foote 

AND  A 

Program  of  His  Works 


THURSDAY  EVENING 

OCTOBER  8,193  6       AT  8.15 


Fae  lt  e  n    Hall,    bos  ion 


PROGRAMME 


TEMA  CON  VARIAZIONI  (A  MINOR) 
The  Forum  Q,uertet 
Samuel  Farbcr-lst  violin 
Abrcham  Zazof sky-2nd  violin 
Reubin  Grcen-violc. 
Ralph  Smal ley- cello 

SONGS 

When  Icicles  H  ng  by  the  Wall  -  Shr.kcspe~.re 

Hoi  ^retty  Pcge  -  Thackeray 

Edmond  Boucher-Basso 
William  Ellis  Weston-Accompanist 

NIGHT  PEICE 
The  Forum  Quartet 
Harry  Moskovitz-fluto 

SONGS 

On  the  Way  to  Kcw  -  Henley 

Irish  Folk  Song  -Gilbert  Parker 

TRIO  IN  C  MINOR 

I  Allegro  ccn  brio        III  Adagio  molto 

II  Allegro  vivace  IV  Allegro  commodo 

The  Forum  Trio 
Al&sszndro  Niccoli- violin 
Arthur  D.  Coleman-ccllo 
John  Craig  Kellcy-£ir.no 


THE  CD  MPOSER '  S  NOTES 


THE  VARIATIONS  FOR  STRING  QUARTET  were  played 
in  Massachusetts  at  a  Kheisel  Quartet  concert  and 
are  the  only  .  lovements  of  a  Quartet,  written  in 
the  nineties,  that  seemed  worth  keeping.    They  are 
dedicated  to  Theodore  Thomas,  who  at  a  time  when 
little  encouragement  was  offered  to  American  com- 
posers "by  the  performance  of  their  large  works  for 
orchestra,  always  said,  "If  music  is  good,  I  will 
play  it".' 

THE  NIGHT  PIECE  was  written  for  a  chamber  music 
organiz  tion  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  a  flute 
player  was  prominent  (about  1918).-    It  was  "brought 
out  in  Boston  "by  Mr,  Laurent  at  one  of  the  Flute 
Players'  concerts.    Mr,  Monteux,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  that  time,  heard  it  and 
later  performed' it  with  full  string  orchestra  at  one 
of  the  concerts.    Dr.  Koussevitzsky  also  has  includ- 
ed it  in  his  programs. 

THE  TRIO  was  composed  in  1883,  and  ws  the  first 
large  work  written  "by  its  composer  for  a  series  of 
trio  concerts  wfcich  he  was  giving  at  that  time,"  It 
still  appears  in  concert  programs.- 

Gilbert  Parker,  the  Canadian  novelist,  was  in 
Boston  in  1893,  and  Mr.  Foote  was  asked  to  write  a 
song  to  he  sung  at  a  reception  given  to  Mr,  Parker, 
the  words  being  taken  from  one  of  the  stories  in  the 
delightful  "Pierre  and  His  People". 


The  Composers'  Forum  Laboratory  is  an 
organization  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  develop  a  more  definite  understand- 
ing and  relationship  between  the  corr— • 
poser  and  the  public,,  and  to  give  op- 
portunity to  creative  musicians,  both 
known  and  unknown,   for  performance  of 
their  works* 


The  next  meeting  of  The  Composers  * 
Foinim-Lr.borr.tory  v.ill  be  hold  on  Thurs- 
day Evening,  October  twenty-second. 

IJ.r.n  Scott  Hovuicss  Mid  his  works 
vill  be  presented 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr-  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Lee  pattison,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
William  Kaddon,   Director,  City  of  Boston 
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Composer:  Arthur  Foote 
Place      :  Faelton  Hall,  Boston 
Date        :  October  g,  1936 
Attendance:  1?0 

Mr.  Hanscom:     I  pbj  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you  to  this,  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  Composers'  Forum-Lab oratory. 

The  purposes  of  this  project  are  two-fold.  First,  we  desire  to  fur- 
nish opportunity  to  composers,  either  known  or  unknown,  to  have  their 
works  performed  "by  competent  musicians  "before  -n  audience  of  unbiased 
listeners.  Second,  '-e  desire  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  nubile 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  fellow-beings  who  labor  daily  in  pro- 
duction of  worthwhile  music,  and  who  are  and  always  have  been,  largely 
non-existent  to  the  overage  man. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve  a  problem  which  has 
vexed  the  souls  of  composers  for  centuries.     It  would  not  be  easy  to 
overstate  the  difficulty  facing  any  composer  who  produces  anything  of 
larger  dimensions  than  a  Piano  solo  or  a  sonp;.    Of  these,  he  can 
doubtless  perform  the  first  himself,  and  should  be  able  to  persuade  a 
friend  to  sing  the  second-e.t  least  in  private.    Thus  his  thoughts,  in- 
dicated by  his  manuscripts,  becoming  living  music,  which,  of  course, 
lives  only  when  it  is  heard. 

But  let  us  compose  a  trio,  a  string  quartet,  or  any  work  for  a  larger 
group  of  performers,  and  the  possibility  of  hearing  the  product  of  his 
labor,  or  of  having  others  hear  it,  becomes  at  once  vastly  remote. 
Competent  ensemble  groups  are  rare,  and  when  they  .-re  competent,  their 
interest  in  experimenting;  with  untried  compositions  is  very  slight. 
So  the  serious  creative  musician  constantly  faces  discouragement.  The 
Composers '  Forum-Laboratory  purposes  to  remedy  this. 

The  situation  "'ith  reference  to  the  public  is  aptly  summed  up  in  a 
story  which  Ruben  Goldmerk  tells  of  one  occasion  on  which  one  of  his 
works  was  performed  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Following  the  performance,  in 
response  to  the  apelause  of  the  audience,  he  arose  in  his  box  and 
acknowledged  the  acclaim*  A  woman  was  heard  to  say  to  her  neighbor: 
"Who  is  that  bowing?"  Upon  being  told  it  was  "the  composer"  she  re- 
plied in  astonishment,  "I  thought  all  composers  were  dead!" 

And  so  the  Forum  proposes  to  give  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  that  semi-mythical  being,  the  composer,  and  to  see  him  at  -ork  in 
his  laboratory.    And  the  composer  in  turn  will  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity he  so  earnestly  desires  and  deserves.    We  shall  present  all 
types  of  music,  from  the  restrained  classical  to  the  most  modern  ar.d 
iconoclastic.    We  shall  present  well-known  and  established  composeis 
as  well  as  those  unknown  rw&  untried.    And  by  noonc  of  a  question 
period  following  each  performance,  "e  shall  make  it  possible  for  the 
listener  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  kno*7  the  "whys"  of  the  crortive 
musician's  art,  and  for  the  Composer  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
real  reactions  of  listeners  to  his  works. 

We  trust  the  audience  this  evening  is  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  perma- 
nent group  which  will  attend  our  meetings  regularly.    Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  has  written,  with  reference  to  the  Forum,   "the  great  thing,  to  my 
feeling,  is  to  form  a  responsive  but  not  biased  or  doctrinaire  public, 
and  then  expose  composers  to  it  as  to  an  atmosphere,  and  let  them 
breathe  or  smother  according  to  their  own  vitality," 
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Our  guest  holds  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  and  Dart- 
mouth, and  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  Trinity. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  probably  the  most  autho na- 
tive work  of  its  kind,  speaks  in  part  as  follows:  "He  was  organist  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston  from  I878  to  1910,  and  President 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  from  1909  to  1912.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Uncrican 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Few  American  composers  have  won  such  high  esteem.    The  uniformly  high 
quality  of  his  work  in  diverse  forms  has  been  coupled  with  a  surpris- 
ing uniformity  of  success.    His  orchestral  works  are  played  by  loading 
orchestras,  his  chamber  music  has  become  a  staple  in  American  programs, 
and  his  songs  are  prized  alike  by  singers,  accompanists,  and  audi- 
ences* " 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Arthur  Foote; 

Mr.  Foote:      Mr.  Hanscom  has  interestingly  described  the  Forum  to  you.  The 

Forum  is  for  the  listener,  the  flayer  and  the  singer,  and  also  for 
the  composer.    The  composer  is  not  like  the  man  who  writes  a  book. 
The  Book  can  be  read.    The  Composer  writes  music  which  can  be  played 
and  heard,  and  ho  wants  to  hear  it  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  and 
for  the  satisfaction  it  may  give  to  the  people.    A  person  like 
Schubert,  who  wrote  music  so  well,  would  write  never  questioning 
whether  it  would  be  played  or  not,  and  for  that  reason  it  dves  the 
composer  a  chance  to  learn  his  mistakes  and  learn  whore  he  can  do 
better,  especially  in  orchestral  work*     It  is  a  rare  composer  who 
does  not  need  that  help.    A  very  interesting  case  of  a  composer  de- 
pending on  that  is  Brahms,  who  never  presented  any  large  work  until  he 
heard  it  a  number  of  times.    Experience  comes  not  from  reading  books 
or  scores  but  hearing,  and  th.at  is  what  this  will  give  us. 

(After  the  program  the  following  questions  wore  asked  and 
answered) 


Question:    How  long  did  it  take  Mr.  Foote  to  com-oosc  the  Trio  in  C  Minor? 

Answer:        That  is  an  impertinent  question  to  most  composers.     I  started  momen- 
tarily to  write  a  slow  movement.    We  played  it  and  then  later  the  next 
year  I  replaced  about  three  of  the  movements  with  something  else,  con- 
tributing more  to  it. 

Question:     I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Brahms*    Do  you  believe  a  composer  is  as  great 
as  his  philosophy  as  exemplified  in  his  symphonies? 

Answer:        Well,  the  individual  as  a  -private  man,  and  the  writer  of  opera  or  ^lay 
or  book  is  quite  different.     I  think  it  perfectly  fair  to  say  that 
Bre.hms  is  not  valuable  as  a  philosopher  although  he  was  a  very  fair 
thinker  and  his  work  as  a  boy  or  young  man  indicates  great    thought ful- 
ness.   However,  it  is  on  the  quality  of  his  thought,  experienced  in  his 
music,  and  not  in  his  conver^ati  a, that  he  is  a  great  man. 

Question:    Please  compare  the  importance  of  striking  themes  with  that  of  stimulat- 
ing and  resourceful  development. 


1 
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Answer:        I  am  an  old-fashioned  believer  in  things  and  I  can  almost  always  find 

that  if  a  composer  writes  a  first-class  theme,  he  generally  can  develop 
it  and,  of  course,  the  idea  of  developing  can  be  carried  very  little 
materially  and  that  unfortunately  is  so  in  ray  own  case.    Just  to  show 
you  what  I  mean  by  theme,  the  original  of  one  of  Wagner's  themes  was  so 
unfinished  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  anyone  could  have  made  a 
theme  out  of  it  but  Wagner  did* 

Very  lately,  within  a  few  years,  a  manuscript  of  Schubert's  has  been 
discovered  in  which  the  first  movement  of  his  C  Minor  Syrrohony  has  oc- 
curred and  he  altered  one  note.    He  changed  one  note  and  made  a  theme 
of  it. 

The  ability  to  identify  a  theme  is  difficult.     In  the  first  place,  in 
the  18th  century  there  '"as  a  standard  form.    Everything  was  more  formal, 
now  it  is  more  varied  and  therefore  harder,  and  so  many  people  have 
written  themes  before  there  is  little  left;  so  you  arc  very  lucky  if 
you  can  find  two  or  three  new  ones  in  your  resources.     There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  it,  the  old-fashioned  way  and  the  modern  way.  The 
The  old  way  of  picking  themes  could  be  very  mechanical. 

(Mr.  Footc  used  a  Beethoven  Sonata  as  an  example  in  this  answer,  and 
also  pL-ycd  a  line  from  it  to  explain  it  to  the  audience.) 

Question:    Do  you  compose  with  or  without  cither  oiano  or  organ? 

Answer:        Both.     It  is  an  idea  that  the  musician  should  be  capable  of  composing 
entirely  away  from  the  pianoforte.     It  is  generally  the  case.  There 
are  also  a  great  many  composers  who  always  './rote  away  from  the  piano. 
Wagner  would  -rite  one  hundred  papers  without  an  instrument.    Heller,  a 
friend  of  Chopin,  told  me  Chopin  did  most  of  his  writing  at  the  piano. 
If  you  look  at  the  works  of  Chopin  and  see  the  things  that  he  invented, 
you  realize  he  must  have  done  a  lot  of  work  at  the  piano. 

Question:    Do  themes  frequently  have  to  be  altered  to  provide  facility  of 
development? 

Answer:        I  should  say  that  themes  are  always  very  much  altered.     Themes  in  one 
key  are  often  altered  when  they  are  nut  in  another,  but  once  you  have 
certp.inly  arrived  at  your  theme,  you  should  be  .able  to  develop  it  with- 
out malcing  any  real  changes,    Beethoven  was  famous  for  changing  themes. 

Questions  When  and  how  have  your  best  themes  occurred  to  you?  Did  you  receive 
your  thematic  material  from  the  unseen  and  register  the  same,  or  did 
you  manufacture  it  through  technical  study  and  assimilated  knowledge 
pnd  experience? 


Answer:        Take  a  man  who  writes  a  novel  or  a  musician  who  "rites  even  a  song  or  a 
piano  niece,  the  beginning  of  it  is  hard  work,    Brahms  said  to  my 
friend  Herchoff  that  he  ~ot  a  kernel  of  the  theme  and  then  carried  it 
around  with  him,  developing  it  by  degrees,  and  he  said  if  it  '.vac  'veil 
made,  the  Lord  was  good,  if  not,  he  was  not  good.    You  have  to  live 
with  it  so-to-spcak,  and  I  think  musicians  live  '"ith  their  inventions 
sometimes  for  a  long  time.    My  own  experience  has  been  very  rare  in- 
deed.    I  remember  one  Sunday  morning  I  wrote  a  song  before  I  -.vent  to 
church.     It  was  early  and  it  did  not  take  long,  you  can  see  it  did  not 
take  long  for  church  '-'as  at  eleven.    Brahms  said  if  you  live  with  it, 
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you  can  change  it  whether  for  good  or  bad.    As  they  say  "Inspiration 
is  mostly  pers "oi ration"* 

Question:     In  your  opinion,  what  is  tho  value  of  polytonality  and  -tonality? 

Answer:       A  good  many  of  what  we  may  call  the  most  advanced  radicals  say  there 

is  no  such  thing  as  polytonality,     I  myself  do  not  see  the  possibility 
but  I  have  not  cone  up  to  it  yet.    Polytonality  is  a  polite  or  politic 
way  tc  say  playing  or  sinking  in  two  or  three  keys  at  once*     In  the 
lUth  and  l^th  centuries  they  did  it.    Of  course  we  do  not  know  what 
they  did  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  when  they  sang  one  song 
or  another  and  made  an  awful  noise  and  accordingly  connected  one  to  the 
other  they  -^ade  a  good  song  of  it.    While  I  think  it  is  illogical  I  can 
also  say  if  you  like  it  you  like  it,  if  you  don't  you  don't. 

Strauss  was  perfectly  justified  in  a  most  hideous  combination  of  keys. 
He  was  only  after  that  particular  effect.  But,  as  I  say,  it  sums  up  t 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  whether  you  play  it  right  or  wrong*  It  is 
simply  whether  you  like  it  or  r.ot. 

Question:    Was  there  any  ourposo  by  the  composer  or  his  sponsors  in  not  selecting 
any  of  hi:;  later  compositions  in  this  program? 

Answer:        No,  tho  fact  was  a  great  many  things  were  out  of  print.    No  there  "as 

no  reason  for  it.    As  regards  the  songs,  I  picked  them  out  as  I  thought 
they  suited  Mr.  Boucher*    They  are  none  of  them  very  old  -  they  were 
all  written  in  about  1900.     I  have  not  written  any  new  ones  lately. 

Question:    Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  absolute  pitch  to  compose 
successfully? 

Answer:        No,  absolutely  no. 


# 
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^/'VxCMPOSERS'  FORUM 

The  Composers'  Forum  Labora- 
tory, a  federal  music  project  spon- 
sored by  the  WPA,  presented  a 
concert  of  compositions  by  Arthui 
Foote  at  Faelten  hall  last  night.  The 
performers  were  the  Forum  string 
quartet,  the  Forum  trio,  Harry  Mos- 
kowitz,  flutist,  and  Edmond  Boucher 
basso.  Mr.  Boucher  was  accompanied 
by  William  E.  Weston.  The  program 
included  "Tema  con  Variazione"  for 
string  quartet,  a  piano  trio  in  C 
minor,  "Night  Piece"  for  string 
quartet  and  flute  and  four  songs. 

The  Composers'  Forum  Laboratory 
is  designed  to  develop  a  more  definite 
understanding  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  public, 
and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
performance  of  works  by  living  com- 
posers, both  known  and  unknown. 
As  it  happens,  Arthur  Foote,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  forum  to  initiate 
the  season's  meetings,  stands  in  no 
need  of  such  artificial  "opportunity" 
for  the  presentation  of  his  works  to 
the  public.  Of  works  by  local  com- 
posers none  are  more  frequently 
performed  and  widely  appreciated 
by  the  general  public  than  those  by 
Mr.  Foote.  Perhaps  the  forum  de- 
liberately and  prudently  selected  for 
its  opening  concert  a  composer 
whose  place  in  the  world  of  music  is 
already  firmly  established  and  whose 
compositions  would  provoke  no 
violent  disputes.  At  any  rate  there 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Foote's  music 
which  could  offer  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty of  comprehension  to  anyone 
with  or  without  a  musical  educa- 
tion. The  audience  last  night  ob- 
viously had  an  enjoyable,  if  not  too 
exciting  evening.  The  performance, 
while  not  brilliant,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  adequate. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  evening  was  the  forum 
period  at  the  end,  during  which  Mr. 
Foote  replied  to  questions  addressed 
to  him  by  members  of  the  audience. 
This  period,  which  is  to  be  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  the  Composers' 
Forum  concerts,  is  intended  to  aid 
the  composer  in  determining  the 
real  reactions  of  his  audience,  as 
well  as  to  permit  the  public  to  learn 
something  of  the  composer's  meth- 
ods of  work.  If  last  night's  discus- 
sion may  be  taken  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample such  periods  should  prove  to 
be  extremely  valuable  to  both  parties 
concerned.  The  complete  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  many  who  make  up 
the  average  audience,  of  the  most 
elementary  musical  procedures  of 
musical  thought  often  render  the 
auestions  very  difficult  to  answer  it 
is  true.  But  Mr.  Foote  made  a  good 
beginning  last  night  when  he  dis- 
posed of  the  notion  of  divine  in- 
spiration with  the  aphorism  "in- 
spiration is  largely  perspiration.* 
P.  C.  A. 


Composers'  Forum 
floMakes  Us  Debut 


The  Bosf/n'  tifrft'  ofl&e  Federal 
Music  Project  gave  its  moral  support 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  the  ne- 
glected American  composer  in  a  se- 
ries of  manifestos.  Following  this 
expression  of  sympathy  a  few  abor- 
i  tive  attempts  were  made  to  extend 
practical  aid  to  the  proverbial  pariah 
of  music  in  thje  way  of  occasional 
performance  of  his  works.  Not  until 
last  evening,  however,  with  the  first 
concert  of  the  Composers'  Forum 
Laboratory,  was  anything  systematic 
launched  in  this  direction. 

The  Composers'  Forum  Laboratory, 
modeled  after  a  project  which  has 
enjoyed  much  success  in  New  York, 
will  have  bi-weekly  meetings  at  Fael- 
ten Hall  to  devote  an  entire  pro- 
gram on  each  occasion  to  chamber 
works  of  a  single  living  American 
composer.  The  chief  advantage  of 
such  programs  will  be  undoubtedly 
the  composer's.  A  well-known  and 
esteemed  Boston  composer  once  told 
this  writer  that  he  had  become  for- 
midably aware  of  himself  only  after 
hearing  objectively  an  entire  pro- 
gram of  his  works.  His  shortcom- 
ings, mannerisms,  obsessions  stood 
strikingly  before  him. 

Arthur  Foote,  the  composer  pre- 
sented last  evening,  has  been  long 
established  in  New  England.  Mr. 
ii'oote  has  been  frequently  represented 
on  local  chamber  and  symphonic  pro- 
grams. The  list  of  works  chosen  for 
the  Forum  was  compiled  largely  from 
among  his  early  product.  The  Trio 
in  C  minor  dates  back  to  1883,  while 
the  Variations  in  A  minor  for  String 
Quartet  and  some  of  the  songs  were 
conceived  in  the  nineties.  The  fa- 
miliar "Night  Piece"  for  flute  and 
strings,  however,  was  composed 
ahout  1918.  Mr.  Foote  shares  with 
other  composers  of  his  years  a 
marked  indebtedness  for  subject 
matter  to  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and  Brahms.  Formally,  too,  he  rep- 
resents many  composers  of  his  time 
in  his  predilection  for  development 
by  means  of  modulation — the  theme 
remaining  virtually  untransformed. 

The  Composers'  Forum  will  by  no 
means  limit  itself  to  composers  as 
well  known  as  Mr.  Foote,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  choice  of  Alan  Scott 
Hovaness  for  the  evening  of  Oct.  22. 
Undoubtedly  the  composer  who  is 
least  performed  has  most  to  gain. 
But  in  deference  to  the  audience, 
the  sponsors  of  the  series  will  have 
to  vary  the  diet  with  music  whose 
value  has  been,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, already  verified. 

The  music  was  followed  last  eve- 
ning, as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  by 
a  questionnaire.  The  queries  were 
mostly  general,  dealing  with  the- 
matic composition  and  development, 
the  composer's  manner  of  composi- 
tion, preferences,  and  so  on. 

A.  V.  B. 


an  ATthifr  Foote  Program 

NE  of  the  most  commendable 


\y  sponsorship  of  the  WPA  is  the 
Composers  Forum  Laboratory,  of 
which  Dean  Winslow  Hanscom  is  su- 
pervisor. Last  night  in  Faelten  Hall 
the  laboratory  presented  Arthur 
Foote,  venerated  American  com- 
poser, and  a  program  of  his  works. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Foote's  compo- 
sitions for  what  was  virtually  the 
inaugural  of  this  project  was  most 
felicitous,  since  Mr.  Foote  himself 
has  long  believed  that  some  such 
experimental  workshop  dedicated  to 
the  musician  should  exist  in  every 
community.  As  outlined  briefly  by 
Mr.  Hanscom.  the  laboratory  is  de- 
signed as  a  sort  of  musical  melting 
pot,  into  which,  we  gathered,  are 
to  be  poured  the  compositions  of 
composers,  both  known  and  un- 
known; and  these,  having  passed 
through  the  tempering  fire  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  should  emerge  either  in 
charred  condition  or  in  the  refined 
state  betokening  the  work  of  lasting 
worth. 

Of  course,  the  works  by  Mr.  Foote 
now  need  no  such  treatment — they 
are  too  well  known  and  too  solidly 
constructed  to  require  revaluation — 
•et  in  the  performances  last  night 
the  listener  found  increasingly  fresh 
evidence  of  musical  integrity  plus  in- 
ventive fluency.  Mr.  Foote  always  has 
something  to  say. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  abilities  of 
those  who  were  to  perform  his 
works,  Mr.  Ferber  chose  for  the  pro- 
gram his  Tema  con  Variazioni  in 
A  minor,  played  by  the  Forum  Quar- 
tet (Samuel  Ferber,  Abraham 
Zazcfsky,  Reubin  Groon,  Ralph 
Smalley) ;  Night  Piece  for  quartet 
and  flute,  Harry  Moskovitz,  flutist, 
and  to  complete  the  instrumental 
numbers,  the  Trio  in  C  minor, 
played  by  the  Forum  Trio  (Alesan- 
dro  Niccoli,  Arthur  D.  Coleman, 
John  Craig  Kelley) .         G.  M.  S. 


developed  under  the 
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D€fln    wmsiow    Hflnscom,  <,up£fwi5>or 

ALAN  SCOTT  HOVANESS 

AND  A 

PROGRAM  OF  HIS  WORKS 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
OCTOBER  22,  1936     AT  8.15 

FAELTEN  HALL  BOSTON 

30  HunnnCrTon  five, 


PROGRAMME 


TURKEY  FILL  SUITE,  OPUS  I,  NO.  5 

I  Andante      III  Allegro  con  Fuoco 

II  Adagic         IV  Lento 

—The  Forum  Quartet 


TRIO,  OPUS  7 
I  Allegro  Moderato      II  Adagio  Espressivo 
III  Fuga 

 The  Forum  Trio 


SONGS 

AGNUS  DEI  (from  "Missa  Brevis",  Opus  4) 
RQLIANCE,  Opus  7 

Edmond  Boucher-hasso 
Man  Scott  Ko vanes s-piano 


PREIUDE  AND  FUGUE,  OPUS  10 

James  Pappoutsak is- flute 
Julio  Mazzocca-clarinet 


PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE,  OPUS  11 

James  Pappoutsakis-flute 
Oscar  Tourtellotte-ohoe 


QUARTET  OPUS  8 

I  Prelude  III  Andante  Lament  and o 

II  Quadruple  Fugue       IV  Fugue 

— — The  Fcrum  Quartet 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


TURKEY  HILL  SUITE,  OPUS  I,  NO.  5  was  composed 
in  1927,  end  revised  in  1934. 

TRIO,  OPUS  7  was  composed  in  April  1935. 

ROMANCE,  OPUS  7  was  composed  in  July  1936.  It 
was  intended  to  be  one  of  a  song  cycle  to  Carmen's 
"Fragments  of  Sapho".    The  cycle  was  not  completed. 

AGNUS  DEI  oomos  from  a  Mass  for  Chorus,  String 
Orchestra  and  Organ,  Opus  4,  which  was  composed  in 
19-35. 

THE  PRELUDES  ?HD  FUGUES,  OPUS  10  and  11,  for 
flute  and  clarinet,  and  flute  and  oboe,  VWTQ  com- 
posed in  August  1936. 

THE  STRING  QUARTET,  OPUS  8  was  composed  in 
April  1936.     It  is  dedicated  to  Jean  Sibelius. 


THE  FORUM  QUARTET 
Samuel  Farbcr-violin  Ra.lph  Smallcy-ccllo 

Abraham  Zazof sky-violin     Rcubin  Green-viola 

Assisted  in  the  "Turkey  Hill  Suite"  by 
Jean  La  Londe-doublc  bass 
Alan  Scott  HoTaiiess-piano 

THE  FORUM  TRIO 
Alossandro  Niccoli-violin ,  Emile  J.  La  Rue-cello 
John  Craig  Kcllcy-piano 


THE  COMPOSERS'   FORUM - LA  BORA  TORY  is  an 
organization,   the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  develop  a  more  definite  under- 
standing and  relationship  betwaen  the 
composer  and  the  public,  and  to  give 
opportunity  to  creative  musicians, 
both  known  and  unknown,   for  perfor- 
mance of  their  works. 


The  next  meeting  of  The  Composers' 
Forum-Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  fifth. 

WALTER  HELFER 
and  his  works  will  be  presented. 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Lee  Fattison,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
William  Haddon,   Director,   City  of  Boston 
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Composer:  Alan  Scott  Hovaness 

Place:  Faclten  Hall,  Boston 

Date:  October  22,  1936 
Attendance:  130 


r.  Hanscon:         At  our  first  meeting,  two  weeks  ago,  I  outlined  the  ideals  to  which 
the  Composers'  Forum-Laboratory  is  dedicated,  and  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  we  purpose  to  achieve  results.    Those  who  were  not 
present  at  that  meeting  may  "be  interested  in  the  paragraph  on  the  "back 
page  of  this  evening's  program,  which  "briefly  summarizes  our  platform. 
For  more  complete  information  about  the.  Forum,   I  recommend  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  to  be  found  on  the  table  near  the  door. 

In  advance  of  each  Forum  meeting,  we  mail  to  those  interested  a  copy 
of  our  next  program,  and  a  stenographic  report  of  the  previous  meeting. 
You  have  only  to  leave  your  name  and  address  with  the  usher  before  you 
leave  the  hall,  and  this  service  will  be  extended  to  you. 

I  hope  the  question  period  which  will  follow  this  evening's  program 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  and  as  stimulating  as  our  first  one.     I  suggest 
that  you  write  your  questions  as  they  occur  to  you  during  the  perform- 
ance, rather  than  to  wait  until  the  particular  composition  which 
aroused  the  inquiry  lias  been  superseded  in  your  mind  by  another.  The 
usher  will  collect  these  questions,  and  as  many  as  we  have  time  for 
will  be  answered  from  the  platform  by  the  composer. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  were  happy  to  present  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  of  Kewton 
Centre,  a  composer  of  established  reptitatior,  ?nd  conservative  musical 
tendencies,  with  a  long  list  of  significant  compositions  in  nearly  all 
forms  to  his  credit.     This  evening  we  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
another  New  England  Composer.     Our  guest  is  2-j  years  of  age.    He  was 
born  in  Somerville,  March  8,  19H»  and  was  educated  in  this  country. 

He  studied  composition  with  Frederick  S.  Converse  and  piano  with 
Heinrich  Gebhard.    He  writes  in  a  modern  idiom,  and  has  great  cath- 
olicity of  material.    For  the  past  17  years  he  has  composed  indefatig- 
ably  with  amazing  facility  and  at  astonishing  speed.     Songs,  orchestral 
works,   chamber  music,  and  choruses,   in  quantity,  have  been  his  output. 
Few  of  his  works  have  been  performed  except  in  orivate.    Of  those  on 
tonight's  program,  none  have  been  performed  publicly  except  the  Quartet 
which  was  played  recently  on  a  radio  program  by  the  performers  whom 
you  will  hear  this  evening.    Our  guest  ventured  into  the  field  of 
operetta  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  again  when  he  was  seventeen,  and 
both  works  '.-ere  oerfcrmed  in  the  Arlington  «cncols. 

All  compositions  on  the  nrogram  this  wre*v*.TV*  are  in  manuscript. 
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It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Alan  Scott  Hovaness: 


Mr.  Hovaness: 


Mr.  Hanscom: 


Mr.  Hanscom: 


Musicians  and  music  lovers,   I  thasfc  you  for  your  kind  attention  hut 
I  think  that  whatever  I  say  in  regard  to  music  is  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  what  I  write,  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  music. 

TURKEY' HILL  SUITE 
The  Fcrum  Quartet 

I  BSD  very  sorry  that  some  have  to  stand  tonight  but  I  should  not  he 
human  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  attendance. 

TRIO,  OPUS 

There  are  some  things  that  seem  difficult  for  the  layman  hut  seem 
very  easy  for  the  composer.     I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  the 
next  piece,   the  AGNUS  DEI  from  "Missa  Brevis"  which  Mr.  Boucher  will 
sing,   is  scored  for  strings  and  organ  only.     The  composer  will  play 
the  accompaniment  from  the  full  score,  at  the  same  time  transposing  it 
a  whole  tone. 


Mr.  Hanscom: 


Question: 

Answer: 

Question: 

Answer: 

Question 
Answer: 


AG-BUS  DEI 
ROMANCE 
PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE,  CPUS  10 
PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE,  OPUS  11 
QUARTET  OPUS  g 

Now  before  I  proceed  to  the  Forum  Part  of  the  evening,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  ushers  to  collect  the  questions. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  by  the  audience  and  answered 
by  Mr.  hovaness: 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Brahms.     Do  you  believe  a  composer  is  as 
great  as  the  depth  of  his  philosophy  as  is  exemplified  in  his 
symphonies? 

In  order  to  answer  that,  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  repeated. 
Repeated: 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  given 
to  a  theologian. 


Does  a  composer  think  solely  contrapuntaly? 


I  should  say  not.     In  my  opinion  things  can  be  used  or  nor  used.  In 
music  the  idea  is  the  only  important  thing.     Counterpoint  is  not  an 
expression  in  itself. 


Question: 


Why  did  the  composer  forsake  the  classic  sonata  form  in  his  Quartet? 
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Answer: 


Question: 


Well,  this  is  so  that  if  I  write  another  Quartet,  then  I  will  not 
write  everything  in  the  same  form.  It  will  assure  further  forms.  I 
do  not  "believe  that  a  composer  should  limit  himself  to  any  one  form. 
The  question  of  form  depends  on  the  sort  of  thin/?  the  composer  wants 
to  say.  In  any  case,  the  Fugue  is  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
string  quartet. 

In  the  corrrooser's  opinion  what  is  the  relative  value  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint? 


Answer:  I  think  that  they  are  so  intimately  related  that  it  is  impossible 

to  discuss  one  without  the  other.     It  is  hard  to  discuss  them  sepa- 
rately.    Counterpoint  ?ias  to  have  a  harmonic  value. 

Question:  How  far  does  counterpoint  constitute  composition? 

Answer:  No  more  than  harmony  or  any  other  separate  element.  Counterpoint 

is  one  thing.     It  is  a.  union  of  all  of  the  elements  that  makes  music; 
one  element  alone  cannot  constitute  it. 

Question:  What  are  the  paramount  requisites  of  a  theme? 

Answer:  That  is  impossible  to  answer.    One  need  go  no  further  than  Beethoven 

to  find  every  conceivable  variety  of  them  ranging  from  the  most  obvious- 
ly attractive  to  a  theme  that  is  nothing  in  itself  but  grows  in  devel- 
opment.   Naturally  a  composer  must  be  able  to  compose  a  beautiful  theme 
in  order  to  write. 

Question:  Was  any  special  reason  in  your  mind  for  closing  the  Suite  Turkey  Hill 

with  a  slow  movement  which  would  to  many  be  an  anticlimax? 


Answer: 


I  cannot  say,  answers  like  that  belong  to  the  sub-conscious  and  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  theoretic  ma.nncr.    As  a  matter  of  fa.ct 
the  mood  of  the  Suite  was  one  of  meditation. 


Question:  In  your  opinion  is  it  more  important  for  a  composer  to  write  a  good 

theme  or  to  be  able  to  develop  themes  '.veil? 

Answer:  I  think  it  is  equally  important  for  them  to  do  both,  I  cannot 

conceive  that  either  one  should  be  neglected. 


Question: 


Answer: 


Do  you  believe  art  is  essentially  a  social  phenomenon  irterkrit  trlth 
all  other  social  phenomena  or  do  you  believe  that  art  exists  separately 
and  absolutely.     In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  write 
healthy  music  in  a  decadent  period  or  progressive  music  in  a  reaction- 
ary civilization. 

I  am  not  a  politician.     I  do  not  like  them  rnd  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  music  and  politics  in  the  same  breath.     I  think  the  musician 
writes  in  spite  of  his  era  rather  than  because  of  it. 


Question: 


Does  not  strict  adherence  to  counterpoint  produce  slevishness  in 
form  -  your  music  shows  the  result  of  being  bound  to  strict  counter- 
point. 
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Answer:  Well,  I  think  that  is  perfectly  possible.     I  think  that  strict 

counterpoint  can  he  overdone;  also  that  many  original  things  can  "be 
expressed  in  strict  counterpoint.     I  believe  that  all  artists  should 
write  with  variety. 

Question:  Do  you  consider  the  Fugue  an  ideal  medium  to  express  hap-oiness? 

Answer:  A  Fugue  can  express  anything  -  naturally  it  depends  upon  what  you 

do  with  it. 

Question:  Does  music  have  a.ny  definite  psychological  meaning? 

Answer:  I  feel  that  is  rather  unanswerable.    You  can  argue  on  both  sides 

of  the  question.     I  do  not  like  discussing  it. 

Question:  Was  there  any  reason  for  the  second  violin  taking  uppermost  voice 

at  conclusion  of  prelude  of  quartet? 

Answer:  It  was  a  polyphonic  reason.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   I  do  not  remember 

the  passage  very  well  but  there  must  have  been  some  reason  because  I 
do  not  do  anything  without  some  reason. 

Question:  Does  the  composer  of  fine  music  try  subconsciously  to  create  a 

common  field  in  harmony  of  quality  and  quantity;  does  not  the  finest 
music  contain  only  quality,  not  quantity? 

Answer:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  question.  I 

am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  That  being  our  final  question,  I  will  extend  to  Mr.  Hovaness,  on 
behalf  of  the  Forum,  our  gratitude  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  us 
to  present  him  this  evening. 

I  am  much  distressed  that  so  many  of  you  had  to  stand  this  evening. 
I  think  I  can  promise  adequate  accommodations  for  our  next  meeting. 


The  Composers'  Forum  -  Laboratory 

I AST  night  in  Faelten  Hall,  the 
v  second  meeting  of  the  Com- 
-J  posers'  Forum  -  Laboratory 
brought  forward  Alan  Scott  Ho- 
vaness  as  the  composer  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  program  comprised  the 
Turkey  Hill"  Suite  for  string  quar- 
tet, doublebass  and  pianoforte;  a 
Trio.  Op.  7;  an  excerpt  from  "Missa 
Brevis"  and  a  Romance,  for  voice;  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  flute  and 
clarinet  and  one  for  flute  and  oboe, 
and  a  String  Quartet,  Op.  8.  The 
Forum  Quartet  (Messrs.  Farber,  Za- 
zofsky,  Smalley  and  Green)  was  as- 
sisted in  the  suite  by  John  Pa  Londe, 
doublebass,  and  the  composer  at  the 
pianoforte.  The  Forum  Trio  on  this 
occasion  comprised  Alessandro  Nic- 
coli,  violin;  Emile  J.  LaRue,  cello, 
and  the  composer  at  the  pianoforte. 
Edmond  Boucher,  basso,  sang  the 
songs  to  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments of  Mr.  Hovaness. 

Alan  Scott  Hovaness  Is  a  Somer- 
ville  young  man  of  25.  According  to 
the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hanscom,  the  Laboratory  super- 
visor, Mr.  Hovaness  has  composed 
with  great  rapidity  and  abundance 
since  he  was  14.  He  has  studied  en- 
tirely in  this,  country  with  Converse 
and  Gebhard. 

Although  of  a  generation  which 
more  often  than  not  goes  in  for 
obvious  tonal  experimentation.  Mr. 
Hovaness  remains  what  might  be 
termed  a  conservative  musical  re- 
cluse. He  is  not,  apparently,  in- 
terested in  the  trend  of  the  times, 
preferring  to  set  down  on  paper  his 
impressions  in  serial  form,  and 
while  this  characteristic  is  occasion- 
ally productive  of  nobility  in  theme 
and  development,  Mr.  Hovaness  ap- 
pears to  move,  musically,  in  a  line 
which  does  not  reach  very  far  aloft 
nor  descend  to  any  great  depths. 

His  music  never  offends  the  ear- 
possibly  if  it  did,  the  listener  would 
find  it  a  little  less  monotonous.  There 
are,  for  instance,  few  moments  when* 
one  is  moved  to  smile  at  a  piquant 
phrase  or  nod  to  one's  neighbor  at  a 
flowing  melodic  line,  yet  this  young 
man  has  acquired  a  surprising 
amount  of  technical  fluency.  His 
architectural  structures  are  firmly 
built.  He  understands  perfectly  the 
construction  of  a  fugue,  but  last 
night  he  failed  to  convince  us  that 
he  employed  it  as  a  means  for  con- 
veying a  definite  message,  although 
the  use  of  the  woodwinds  was  enter- 
taining. 

There  was  standing  room  only  in 
Faelton  Hall  for  unfortunate  late- 
comers and  the  audience  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram. G.  M.  S. 


Music  by  Hovaness  Played 
fl^At  Secgnxl^Fof  umConcert 
^The^sllono)  ftifetirfg  oTtrie  Com- 
posers' Forum-Laboratory  was  held 
in  Faelten  Hall  last  evening,  the  pro- 
gram being  devoted  to  compositions 
by  Alan  Scott  Hovaness.  The  chosen 
pieces  were  his  "Turkey  Hill"  Suite 
for  string  quartet;  Trio  for  piano 
and  strings;  two  songs,  "Agnus  Dei" 
(from  Missa  Brev.-s)  and  "Romance"; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  flute  and  clari- 
net; Prelude  and  Fugue  for  flute  and 
oboe,  and  the  String  Quartet,  Opus 
8.  The  performers,  in  addition  to 
the  composer,  who  played  the  piano, 
were  Samuel  Farber,  Abraham  Za- 
zofsky  and  Allessandro  Niccoli,  vio- 
linists; Reubin  Green,  violist;  Ralph 
Smally  and  Emile  La  Rue,  'cellists; 
John  Craig  Kelley,  pianist;  James 
Pappoutsakis,  flutist;  Julio  Maz- 
zocca,  clarinetist  and  Oscar  Tour- 
tellotte,  oboist. 

The  next  meeling  of  the  Forum 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  5,  when  works  of  Walter  Heifer 
will  be  presented 
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PROGRAM 

I.  APPASSIOHATA 

Messrs.  Niccoli  and  Sandridge 
******* 

II.  A    SOUTHERN  SEREHADS 

Messrs.  Farber,  Green  and  Smalley 
******* 

III.  ELEGIAC  SONATA 


1.  Precribls 

2.  Allegro  con  Umore 

3.  Andante  Cantabile 
U.  Allegro  Brilliante 


Mr.  Sandridge 


******  * 


IV.     STRING  QUARTET  IN  G 

1.  Allegretto  non  Tropno 

2.  Lento 

3.  Allegro  con  Spirito 

THE  FORUM  QUARTET 
******* 

THE    FORUM  QUARTET 

Samuel  Farber  -  violin  Abraham  Zazofsky  -  violin 
Reubin  Green    -  viola  Ralph  Smalley       -  cello 

THE    FORUM  TRIO 

Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin    Emile  J,  LaAue  -  cello 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  -  piano 


TEE  COMPOSERS'  NOTES 


APPASSIOKATA    was  written  while  I  was  a 
student  in  Mr.  Stuart  Mason's  class,.     I  ex- 
panded it  considerably  during  my  stay  in 
Rome,  and  it  was  published  in  1928  by  Univer- 
sal. 

********* 

A  SOUTHERN  3ER3"AZ35    is  the  slow  movement 
from  a  string  trio  v/ritten  on  the  occp^ion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Sing  of  Italy  to  the  Am^ricai 
Academy  in  Rome  in  June,  1927.     It  is  based 
on  popxilar  songs  of  the  -ore-war  era. 

********** 


THE  PIAI'O  SOI'ATA    was  written  in  1931. 
Despite  occasional  Americanisms,  it  is  per- 
haps sober  in  mood,  a  modal  type  of  harmony 
predominat  ing. 

*********** 


QUARTET  II7  G-    is  another  product  of  .ny 
work  in  composition  under  Stuart  Mason  in 
1922-23 •    This  rork,  v.;ith  another  composition 
for  orchestra  won  the  Prix  de  iome  in  1935* 
It  was  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Com- 
munity Arts  Association  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  in  May,  1925* 


*********** 


THE  <W.:P3SERS'  FORUM-LABORATORY  is  an 
organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  develop  a  more  definite  understand- 
ing and  relationship  "between  the  com- 
poser and  the  public,  and  to  give  op- 
portunity to  creative  musicians,  both 
known  and  unknown,  for  performance  of 
their  works. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers' 
Forum- Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  nineteenth. 

JOSEPH  WAGNER 
and  his  works  will  "be  presented. 

********* 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  "by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Mrs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
William  Haddon.,  Director,  City  of  Boston 
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Composer:  Walter  Heifer 

Place:  Repertory  Hall,  Boston 

Date:  November  5,  1936 

Attendance:  130 


Mr.  Kanscom:  Surprise  has  been  expressed  "by  some,   that  we  should  expect  to 

be  able  to  present  a  New  England  Composer  every  two  weeks  through- 
out the  Winter.     Doubts  and  fears  on  that  score  are  quite  unfounded. 

The  Porum  has  compiled,  and  is  still  working  upon,  a  list  of 
New  England  Composers,  which  already  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  names.     So  you  can  see  that  our  problem  is  one  of  1 
selection,  rather  than  of  discovery. 

Tonight  we  present  a  native  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
According  to  notes  by  Pitts  Sanborn  on  a  program  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra,   of  New  York,  he  was  born  there  in  I896 
and  be^an  his  study  of  music  in  Harvard.     He  graduated  in  1919  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     He  studied  further  in  Boston  with 
Stuart  Mason,  with  Caussade  in  Paris,  and  with  Respighi  in  Rome. 
While  occupying  the  rost  of  Director  of  Music  at  the  Deane  School 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  he  won  the  fellowship  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  in  the  1925  competition.     From  1925  to  1929,  be 
remained  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  pursuing  the  study  of 
composition  and  during  his  residence  there,  the  trio  to  be  heard 
tonight  had  its  first  performance  at  a  private  concert  given  for 
the  King  of  Italy.     Our  guest  is  at  present  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  Hunter  College,  New  York, 

I  am  happy  to  iresent  Mr.  Walter  Heifer: 

Mr.  Heifer:  Mr.  Hanscom  tells  me  I  am  expected  to  make  a  few  introductory 

remarks.     I  am  going  to  say  very  little  about  the  music  as  I  feel  it 
will  be  rather  easily  understood.     I  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  extended  me  by  the  Forum  and 
comment  on  this  very  lovely,  intimate  hall,  which  would  make  anyone 
from  New  York  envious. 

It  may  irterest  the  listeners  to  know  that  one  of  the  instruments 
being  used  here  tonight  by  one  of  the  performers,  Mr.  Smalley,  cellist, 
is  a  Stradivarius.     It  is  some  200  years  of  age  and  has  a  valuation 
of  $10,000.     You  do  not  very  often  hear  a  Stradivarius,  and  it  will 
add  to  the  interest,  I  know.     I  feel  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
proceed  with  the  concert  without  further  delay. 

1.  APPASSIONATA 
11.     A  SOUTHERN  SERENADE 

Mr.  Hanscom  suggested  that  the  people  write  their  questions 
while  the  compositions  were  being  olayed,  rather  than  to  wait  until 
later  when  subsequent  pieces  would  tend  to  disrupt  their  minds. 
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III.  ELEGIAC  SONATA 

IV.  STRI2TG  QUARTET  IN  G 

Mr.  Hans  com  asked  \'.v.  Johnson  (usher)  to  kindly  collect  the 
questions,  and  explained  to  the  audience  that  although  the  Forum 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  every  other  Thursday  evening  and  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Wagner's  concert  is  listed  on  the  hack  of  this  evening's 
program  as  taking  place  on  Thursday,  November  19,  on  account  of  a 
circumstance  that  has  arisen,  it  may  be  necessary  to  "oostpone  this 
program  until  a  later  date  or  else  have  it  given  in  another  audi- 
torium. 

Mr.  Hanscom  promised  that  notices  would  be  sent  through  the 
mail  giving  the  exact  date  and  place. 

Mr..  Hanscom:  Mr.  Heifer,  I  think  we  have  enough  questions  to  keep  you  busy  for 

some  time.    Will  you  kindly  come  to  the  platform? 

Mr.  Heifer:  Do  I  have  to  go  up  on  the  platform?    I  would  rather  answer  from 

the  floor.     It  will  be  less  formal.     (Laughter  -  Mr.  Heifer  answerer" 
from  the  floor) 

Do  you  compose  to  please  yourself  or  your  listener? 

The  answer  Is  myself,  (much  laughter) 

What  is  the  composer's  opinion  of  the  continuity  of  style  in 
his  "oiano  sonata? 

Well,  I  could  only  give  a  very  prejudiced  answer  to  that.  I 
think  the  piece  is  unified  as  to  style;  unless  I  thought  so  I  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  be  printed.    The  frequent  use  of  modal  cadences, 
for  example,  in  each  movement  tend  to  unite  them  in  a  common  effect; 
the  general  mood  is  sober. 

To  what  extent  does  the  composer  think  jazz  ought  to  be  employed 
in  chamber  music? 

I  should  say  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  developed.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  individual  composer.     If  his  talent  runs 
to  this  idiom  and  he  manages  to  secure  interest  and  variety  despite 
the     sobriety  of  the  medium,   I  should  say  its  use  is  legitimate. 

Which  of  the  compositions  played  this  evening  do  you  regard  as 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  composer,  and  why? 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer  this  question  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  each  of  the  four  works 
that  have  been  played  has  been  its  melodic  quality;  I  cannot  say  one 
is  more  characteristic  than  any  of  the  others.     The  Trio  is,  of  course, 
light  in  character  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  The 
quartet  is  more  extended  in  form  and  treatment.    Naturally  in  writing 
a  Quartet  one  puts  more  time  into  it;  it  requires  a  more  careful 
working  out,     Hoi.7ever,  as  in  the  other  pieces,   its  primary  attraction 
appears  to  me  to  be  lyric.     If  I  had  to  make  a  decision  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say  the  Quartet  is  the  most  serious  of  the  four  composi- 
tions on  the  program. 


Question: 
A.us.  7^rt 
Qiestioni 

Aiifwc  r! 

Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 
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Every  theme  is  worked  out  at  length;  the  counterpoint  is,  I  think, 
interesting,  and  has  to  my  mind  solidity,  while  L.he  Sonata  for 
example  is  apt  to  please  the  listener  at  first  hearing  "by  its  melody 
apart  from  structure.    There  is  nothing  intricate  about  it.  The 
sustained  mood  is  prepared  "by  the  title  ''Elegiac". 

Question:  What  exactly  is  it  that  you  call  "Americanism"  and  how  did  it 

influence  you  rythmically  or  melodically,  or  both? 

Answer:  By  "Americanism"  as  regaras  this  program,  I  have  in  mind  the 

syncopated  motives  that  "occur  from  time  to  time  as  in  the  Piano 
Sonata  the  first  movement  (sings  motif).     They  occur,  as  well,  in  the 
last  movement  and  serve  as  reminiscences.     The  influence  is  chiefly 
rythmic. 

Question:  What  studies  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  do  you  feel  added  most  to 

your  facility  in  writing? 

Answer:  I  do  not  think  the  studies  I  pursued  on  the  other  side,  except 

in  orchestration,  added  much  to  my  technical  equipment.     I  was  rather 
more  mature  than  the  average  man  going  to  Rome;  I  was  30 »  siost  young 
men  are  about  2h.     I  had  "been  a  practising  musician  "before  I  went  • 
abroad;  my  style  was  formed;  I  did  no  studying  over  there  except  in 
orchestration.     I  should  say  the  value  to  me  was  chiefly  one  of 
background  and  leisure  for  composition. 

v^uerc ioii!  The  Piano  Sonata  seems  to  he  the  latest  work  on  tonight's 

program.    What  have  you  composed  during  the  last  five  years? 

Arswer:  I  have  been  turning  my  attention  to  chamber  orchestrations.  I 

have  just  completed  four  works  for  small  orchestra.    The  demands  of 
my  work  have  made  much  composing  impossible. 

Quer.tion:  Is  the  title  "Elegiac"  significant? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Sonata  is  dedicated  to  my  father  who  died  about  that 

time. 

Question:  Do  you  work  regularly  at  composition  as  at  a  prescribed  task,  or 

must  you  be  in  the  mood  of  creative  v/ork? 

Answer:  No,  I  am  restricted;  all  my  work  is  done  during  the  summer.     I  am 

a  teacher  and  have  no  energy  or  much  time  for  composing  during  the 
winter;  therefore,  whatever  I  do,  must  be  accomplished  during  the 
summer. 


Question:  Have    you  corn-nosed  nothing  for  the  voice? 

Answer:  I  should  say  I  have  done  a  few  choral  works  for  the  radio — most  oi 

my  compositions  being  on  broadcasting  programs;  all  are  of  the  popular 
order.    This  background  is  one  of  actual  practice  and  is  responsible, 
I  suppose,  for  the  style  of  my  music — at  least  in  uart.     It  is  clear  ir 
intent;  mistakes  in  performance  will  be  apparent  to  the  listener,  and 
innumerable  rehearsals  are  not  necessary. 


OHUM-LABOHATOHY  -  U 


Will  you  please  play  the  first  and  second  themes  of  the  Piano 
Sonata  and  point  out  briefly  what  you  did  with  them  in  the  last 
movement? 

I  did  nothing  to  them  in  the  last  movement  that  I  recall.  Any 
resemblance  of  material  between  movements  is  purely  fortuitous.  The; 
are  independent  in  thematic  material  and  structure.     I  am  sorry  I 
must  decline  to  play  the  piano  as  I  happen  to  play  the  violin  instca< 
of  the  piano  (laughter). 

Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  exquisite  slow  movement  of 
the  Piano  Sonata  played  again? 

I  have  no  Objection  if  the  pianist  is  willing. 

Mr.  Sandridge  (pianist),  would  you  be  willing  to  play  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Senate  r^eln? 

I  should  be  delighted  to  oblige, 

SONATA    (Slow  Movement)  repeated 

Much  Applause 


fj  :7VK:'jL. 


The  Composers'  Torum  Laboratory 
A  T  THE  meeting  of  the  Forum 
l\  Laboratory  in  Faelten  Hall 
two  weeks  ago,  it  was  evident 
that  more  space  was  needed  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  these  programs.  The  La- 
boratory therefore  has  moved  its 
center  of  activity  to  Repertory  Hall, 
and   last  night  presented  Walter 
Heifer  and  a  program  of  his  works 
before  an  audience  of  excellent  size. 

Mr.  Heifer  is  a  Lawrence  man  who 
began  his  study  of  music  at  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1919  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. He  studied  further  with  the 
late  Stuart  Mason  in  Boston,  follow- 
ing that  with  periods  of  study  in 
Paris  with  Caussade,  and  Respighi  in 
Rome.  He  is  at  present  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  city. 

The  program  selected  by  Mr.  Hei- 
fer last  night  included,  an  "Appas- 
sionata"  for  violin  and  pianoforte 
(Messrs.  Alessandro  Niccoli  and  Jus- 
tin B.  Sandridge) ;  A  Southern 
Serenade,  (Messrs  Farber,  Green  and 
Smalley) ;  Elegiac  Sonata  for  piano- 
forte (Justin  B.  Sandridge)  and  a 
String  Quartet  in  G  (Messrs  Farber, 
Green,  Zazofsky  and  Smalley). 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Heifer,  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  program  hardly 
did  him  justice  as  a  composer — not 
because  of  incompetence  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  numbers,  but  be- 
cause of  the  slight  intrinsic  value  of 
the  numbers  themselves,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  string  quar- 
tet which,  with  another  composition 
for  orchestra,  won  the  composer  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  This  opus  is  in  three 
movements — Allegretto  non  Troppo. 
Lento  and  Allegro  coh  Spirito,  and 
while  it  reveals  no  revolutionary 
ideas  either  in  harmonic  structure 
or  in  the  ground  plan,  it  serves  to 
introduce  the  composer  as  a  melodist, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
mechanical  details  of  his  craft.  The 
accepted  sonata-form  usually  found 
in  the  orthodox  string  quartet  is  not 
too  closely  followed,  the  work  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  rhapsody  in 
three  parts.  The  writing  is  smooth, 
for  the  most  part  very  clear  and  only 
occasionally  verbose.  In  the  per- 
formance of  it,  this  commentator 
found  it  interesting  to  observe  bet- 
ter unanimity  among  the  members 
of  the  quartet,  together  with  a  more 
apparent  feeling  for  tonal  values 
than  has  been  noted  upon  previous 
occasions.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  sensitive  performance 
of  Mr.  Sandridge,  who  repeated  the 
Andante  Cantabile  of  the  pianoforte 
sonata  upon  request  during  the  ques- 
tion hour  which  followed  the  pro- 
gram. G.  M.  S. 
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PROGRAM 


I.  RHAPSODY  IN  E 

Mr,  Niccoli  and  Mr.  Sandridge 

II.  SONGS 

In  Flanders  Fields 

Ozymandias 

Evening 

Mr.  Boucher  and  The  Composer 
****** 

III.  ALLEGRO  SCHERZANDO    (from  Sonata  in  D) 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
****** 

IV.  PIANO  PISCES 

Little  Barcarolle 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  Minor 

Mr.  Sandridge 
****** 

V.  SONGS 

Song  Under  The  Stars 

In  Fraesepio     (Christmas  Carol) 

Pack  Clouds  A'.vay 


Miss  Steber  and  The  Composer 
********* 


VI.     SUITE  IN  D  MAJOR 


Allegro  Con  Spirito 

Andante  Expressivo  ma  con  Moto  (Canon) 
Allegretto  Scherzando  (Rondo) 

The  Forum  Trio  1 

***************** 

THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 

Shelley's  poem  OZYHANDIAS  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  friend  with. whom  it  was  a  favorite. 
Realizing  its  dramatic  possibilities,  I  was  at- 
tracted to  it  and  gradually  evolved  the  music 
which  is  heard  tonight. 

********* 

IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS  was  composed  during  the  great 
war. 

********* 

LITTLE  BARCAROLLE  is  Chopinesqxie  in  character. 
********* 

ALLEGRO  SCHERZANDO  for  string  quartet  is  an 
adaptation  from  a  sonata  for  viola  and  piano. 
This  exolains  the  unusual  -prominence  of  the 
viola  part. 

********* 

SUITE  IN  D  MAJOR  was  written  around  the  middle 
movement.     That  is,,  having  written  the  second 
movement,  I  decided  to  write  two  more,  making  a 
suite  of  it. 


Miss  Eleanor  Steber  -  Soprano 
Mr.  Edmond  Boucher    -  Basso 


THE  FORUM  QUARTET 

Samuel  Farber  -  violin  Abraham  Zazofsky  -  violin 
Reubin  Green    -  viola  Ralph  Smalley       -  cello 

THE  FQRUM  TRIO 

Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin    Emile  J.  LaRue  -  cello 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  —  piano 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers 
Forum-Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  third. 

ROBERT  W.  MANTON 
and  his  works  will  be  presented 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Mrs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
William  Haddon,  Director,  City  of  Boston 
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Composer:  Mark  Dickey 

Place:  Repertory  Hall,  Boston 

Date:  November  17,  1936 

Attendance:  100 


Mr.  Hanscom:  The  meeting  this  evening  is  a  special  meeting  in  the  sense 

that  it  does  not  fall  upon  one  of  the  Thursday  evenings  originally 
scheduled.     It  will  probably  not  be  our  last  special  meeting,  since 
the  number  of  worthy  composers  available  is  so  much  in  excess  of  th 
number  of  meetings  we  originally  planned,  that  we  find  it  almost 
obligatory  to  make  arrangements  to  present  a  larger  number  than  we 
had  expected  to.    '.Ye  shall  expand  our  work  as  far  as  our  resources 
permit . 

A  resident  of  Cambridge,  i.Iassachu  setts,  is  our  guest  this 
evening.     He  was  born  in  Ludlow  Centre,  Massachusetts  on  July  2,  18 
He  began  his  study  of  music  while  very  young,  and  made  his  debut  as 
a  church  organist  at  the  age  of  12*    Later  he  continued  his  pianofo 
work  in  Boston  with  Arthur  Foote,  and  his  organ  work  with  Albert  W. 
Snow.    He  is,  at  present,  organist  and  choir  master  of  the  First 
Universalist  Church  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts.     In  1935 *  an  anth 
for  mixed  chorus  with  organ  accompaniment  "Let  Not  Your  Heart  Be 
Troubled"  won  for  him  the  annual  prize  offered  by  the  H.  W.  Gray  Co 
and  awarded  by  a  Committee  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  His 
compositions  include  works  for  piano  and  for  organ,  many  songs,  a 
communion  service  in  C,  two  settings  of  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimmitis,  two  settings  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  short  opera  based  on 
the  story  of  "Little  Red  .Riding  Hood",  part  songs,  and  chamber  musi< 

It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  Mr.  Mark  Dickey: 

Mr.  Dickey:  I  find  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  the  musi- 

cians who  appear  on  these  programs  have  said  very  little.     I  think 
I  will    imitate  them.     I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  from  Mr*  Hanscom  an  invitation  to  have  some  of  my  works 
produced  at  these  affairs.     I  feel  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
my  works  played  here. 

I.  RHAPSODY  IN  E 

Mr.  Hanscom:  There  will  be  one  change  in  this  next  group.     Instead  of 

"EVENING " ,  Mr.  Boucher  will  sing  "CAVALIER'S  SONG". 

II.  IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 
OZYMANDIAS 
CAVALIER'S  SONG 

III.  ALLEGRO  SCHERZANDO 

Mr.  Hanscom:  I  think  I'll  ask  you  to  be  patient  while  we  interrupt  the 

program  for  five  minutes.    As  you  know,  Piano  and  Bass  Drum  are  not 
a  good  chamber  music  combination.     There  is  a  street  parade  scene 
on  in  the  Theatre,  next  door.     It  will  take  five  minutes,  so  we  wil 
interrupt  for  that  length  of  time. 
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IV*    LITTLE  BARCAROLLE 

PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE  IN  F  MINOR 

V.  SONG  UNDER  THE  STARS 

IN  FRAESEFIO     (CHRISTMAS  CAROL) 
PACK  CLOUDS  AWAY 

VI.  ALLEGRO  CON  SPIRITO 

ANDANTE  EXPRESS I VO  MA  CON  MOTO 
ALLEGRETTO  SCHERZANDO 

Following  the  applause,  Mr.  Dickey  and  Mr.  Hanscom  came  to  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Please  feel  free  to  write  questions  any  time  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  Sheehan  (usher)  will  be  rlad  to  bring  them  up. 

Question:  Do  you  like  organ  music?    Please  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of, 

or  against,  the  or-^an  as  a  means  of  musical  expression. 

Answer:  I  am  very  fond  of  organ  music.     I  should  say  that  the  organ, 

as  compared  to  the  orchestra  is  a  very  bare  instrument.     I  think 
the  organ  in  its  place  is  a  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  instru- 
ment. 

Question:  How  many  of  the  compositions  performed  on  tonight's  -program 

have  been  published  and  by  whom? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  that  only  one  has  been  actually  oublished.  That 

was  published  by  (I  don't  think  I  know  by  whom).    He  has  since  died; 
he  is  through  publishing.     I  have  had  several  of  the  others  mimeo- 
graphed, but  they  are  not  oublished. 

Mr.  Hanscom  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  publisher's  name  was 
C.  W.  Thompson. 

Question:  Is  the  song  form  apt  to  be  the  most  adapted  to  spontaneous 

expression? 

Answer:  I  think  that  the  method  varies  with  the  composer.     I  have  writte 

a  good  many  songs,  and  my  songs  I  don't  think  lack  quality,  origin- 
ality or  anything  like  that.     I  tried  to  make  my  songs  have  the 
music  ill'jstrate  the  words  and  to  have  the  music  suitable  to  the 
words.     I  have  written  a  frreat  manv  songs. 

Question:  What  is  your  ooinion  of  the  use  of  wind  instruments  in  a  conceri 

of  chamber  music? 


Answer: 


I  think  wind  instruments  are  all  right  for  those  who  want  to 
use  them.    For  the  right  occasion,  I  don't  see  any  objection  iri 
usinr  them. 
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Question:  Do  you  consider  the  melodic  element  most  important  in  music? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  my  music  has  considerable  ri3lody.     I  prefer  to 

write  melody.     It  seems  to  :ne  that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
attractive,  modern  music  has  little  melody.     I  think  melody  is  a 
very  essential  nart  of  music, 

Question:  Have  you  done  any  exoerimenting  with  composition  in  any  of  the 

dissonant  idioms? 

Answer:  No,  I  have  never,  written,  in  any  of  the  so-called  ultra  modern 

idioms,    Probably,  my  music  is  rather  old-fashioned.     I  think  the 
ultra  modern  composer  may  use  a  great  deal  more  material  than  I  do, 
"but  there  are  those  who  think  that  he  doesn't  say  very  much. 

Question:  Please  tell  us  the  approximate  date  of  composition  of  the 

numbers  we  have  just  heard? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  the  last  piece  that  I  wrote  was  the  OZYMANDI AS, 

and  that  was  several  years  ago.     I  don't  think  anything  that  was 
played  tonight  had  "been  composed  very  recently.    They  dated  from 
OZYi.'ANDIAS ,  which  I  wrote  over  two  years  ago,  back  probably  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Question:  In  writing  a  melodic  line  for  the  voice,  do  you  find  it  easier 

and  more  successful  to  follow  the  line  of  inflection  in  the  text, 
or  to  follow  the  intuitive  impulses  that  come  and  trust  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  words? 

Answer:  Well,  I  should  say  in  my  practice  I  have  to  consider  the  words. 

I  don't  think  I  would  succeed,  if  I  wrote  the  music,  then  wrote  the 

words  to  it.     It  seems  to  he  that  you  have  to  consider  both  the  way 

the  words  sound,  and  also  the    sentiment  that  is  to  be  expressed. 


Question? 


Answer: 


I  enjoyed  the  CAVALIER'S  SONG  very  much.    Have  you  ever  set 
this  number  as  a  male  chorus? 

No,  I  never  have.     I  hardly  think  it  co\ild  be  set.     I  should 
say  that  my  CAVALIER'S  SONG  may  be  sung  "by  good  male  voices,  but  I 
don't  think  it  could  be  made  into  a  regular  men's  chorus. 


Mr.  Hanscom: 


Question; 


This  is  not  a  question,  Mr,  Dickey,  hut  we  shall  read  it, 

"I  think  your  program  has  given  us  the  most  gracious  music 
we  have  had  on  the  Forum.    Thank  you  for  a  delightful  evening." 

What  composers  gave  you  your  chief  source  of  inspiration,  also 
what  particular  works? 


Answer: 


Well,  that  is  difficult  to  say.     I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
say  who  your  favorite  composers  are.    My  favorite  composers  are 
Bach,  Mozart  and  Schubert.    Those  composers  have  influenced  my 
work  more  than  any  other. 
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Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 
Answer: 

Mr.  Hanscom: 

Mr.  Dickey: 
Mr.  Hans con: 


Please  tell  us  something  of  your  studies  in  instrumentation 
and  composition? 

Well,  I  have  never  studied  composition.    I  studied  piano  with 
Arthur  Foote.    My  composition  work,  I  have  really  done  by  myself. 
Of  course,  I  have  never  done  very  much  instrumentation. 

Do  you  think  that  modern  music  is  a  lasting  phenomenon?  Or 
is  it  merely  expressive  of  present  change? 

Well,  I  should  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  modern  music  will 
last.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  which  will  last  and  which  will 
not.    There  are  pieces  that  are b eing  composed  all  the  time,  sone 
of  which  will  last  and  others  will  not.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  s 
say  which. 

Do  you  feel  that  these  meetings  are  of  real  benefit  to  a  com- 
poser? 

I  think  they  are.  Yes,  because  it  gives  the  composer  a  chance 
to  hear  his  works  that,  perhaps,  he  has  not  heard,  and  it  also  gets 
the  composer  before  the  public  to  some  extent. 

Was  there  anything  on  your  program  that  had  never  been 
performed  before? 

OZYMANDIAS  had  never  been  sung  before. 

I  seem  to  have  covered  all  the  questions  and  if  there  are  no 
others,  I  shall  express  to  Mr.  Dickey  the  great  pleasure  it  has  been 
to  present  him  this  evening.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Dickey* 


Mr.  Dickey; 


Thank  you. 

(Much  Applause) 


ci  enc  B 
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The  Composers  Forum-Laboratory 

A SPECIAL  meeting  was  held  by 
the  Composers  Forum-Lab- 
ratory  last  night  in  Reper- 
tory Hall.  Mark  Dickey  and  a  pro- 
gram of  his  works  were  presented. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  announcement 
was  made  that  extra  meeting 
might  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  Laboratory  might  present  all 
the  composers  which  deserved  a 
hearing.  Last  night  in  his  intro- 
j  ductory  remarks  Mr.  Hanscom  re- 
1  emphasized  this  phase  of  the  work 
of  the  group,  saying  that  the  num- 
ber of  worthy  composers  is  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  meet- 
ings originally  planned  that  it  has 
become  almost  obligatory  to  expand 
the  work. 

Th^jcomposer  brought  forward  last 
night  is  a  resident  of  Cambridge.  He  i 
made  his  debut  as  a  church  organist 
at  the  age  of  12.  and  is  at  present 
organist  and  choir  master  in  the 
First  Universalist  Church  in  Somer- 
ville.  Four  years  ago  he  won  the 
annual  prize  offered  by  the  H.  W. 
Gray  Company,  with  an  anthem  for 
mixed  chorus  and  organ,  the  judges 
being  selected  from  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Works  chosen 
for  the  program  last  night  com- 
prised a  Rhapsody  in  E  for  violin 
and  pianoforte;  two  groups  of 
songs;  an  Allegro  Scherzando  for 
string  quartet  adapted  from  a  sonata 
for  viola  and  pianoforte;  a  Little 
Barcarolle  and  a  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  F  minor  for  pianoforte,  and  a 
Trio  in  D  minor  for  violin,  cello  and 
pianoforte. 

It  was  evident  throughout  the  eve- 
ning that  Mr.  Dickey  is  quite  frankly 
a  melodist.  He  has  no  atonal  or 
cacophonous  inhibitions.  He  writes 
his  tunes  in  a  straightforward,  un- 
derstandable idiom,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  very  lack  of  subtlety,  plus 
piquancy,  may  be  his  undoing,  In 
i  so  far  as  music  of  lasting  worth  is 
concerned. 

The  artists  last  night  included 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano;  Edmond 
Boucher,  bass;  the  Forum  Quartet 
and  the  Forum  Trio,  with  Justin  B. 
Sandridge.  pianist,  and  each  in  his 
own  manner  won  applause  from  an 
audience  obviously  pleased  with  the 
music  It  heard.  G.  M.  S.  j 
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PKOGKAM  OF  MIS  WOKKS 

THURSDAY  EVENING 
DECEMBER,  3,  1936  ...at  8:15 

PiPEKTOIsY  HALL 
Works    Prooresr    Aclministrai i  on 


PROGRAM 


I.        NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IDYLS,  for  Pianoforte  (1926) 

1.  Midsummer  V.roods 

2.  In  Autumn 

3.  Vista  (Mt.  Monadnock) 

4.  Fireflies 

5.  Told  at  Pasture  Bars 


Mr.  Sandridge 

******** 


II.  SOITGS 


1.  Love's  Soliloquy    (^/hitman )  (1928) 

2.  In  Memoriam    (Seegar)  (1932) 

Miss  Steber  and  The  Composer 
III.     CHORUSES  FOR  LIXED  VOICES 


1.  How  Sweet  the  Silent  Backward  Tracings 

(V/hitman)  (1935) 

2.  In  the  Bleak  Midwinter 

(Christmas  Carol)  (Rossetti) 


The  Hadrigal  Singers 

*  *  V  *  *  *  *  * 

IV.  NORTH  OF  BOSTON,  for  Pianoforte  (1935) 

1.  Fire  of  Spring 

2.  In  a  Summer  Garden 

3.  River  Idyl 

4.  Autumn     (woodlands,  uplands  and  silent 

meadows ) 

Mr.  Sandridge 

******** 

V.  CHORUS  FOR  LEE3J»S  VOICES 

1.  Pieces  of  Eight  (1928) 

Gentlemen  From  The  University  of 

Now  Hamt>nhire  Glee  Club 


VI. 


TWO  PIECES,  for  Pianoforte 


1.  Midsummer  Clouds  (1936) 

2.  Deep  Forest 

Mr.  Sandridge 
VII.      AIR  MID  DANCE,  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1936) 


Mr.  Niccoli  and  Mr.  Sandridge 
***************** ^* 


THE  COMPOSER'S  BOTES 

Both  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IDYLS  and  NORTH  OF  BOSTON  were 
written  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  the  former  in  the  musio 
classroom  at  the  University,  the  latter  in  my  studio  in 
the  woods  near  my  home,     as  Delius,  Vaughan  Williams  and 
Ireland  have  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  English  country- 
side in  their  music,   so  my  two  suites  attempt  to  evoke  the 
varied  moods  and  contemplations  of  our  beautiful  northern 
New  England  landscapes. 

Sit****'.!!****** 


LOVE'S  SOLILOQUY  was  written  especially  for  Mr.  Roland 
Partridge,     The  first  performance  was  in  Jordan  Hall  from 
manuscript.     IN  MEMORIAL!  is  dedicated  to  Alan  Seegar,  who 
lies  in  an  unknown  grave  in  France.     Both  "cnis  song  and  my 
chorus  for  men's  voices,  ROUTE  STEP,  are  memories  of  my 
service  at  the  front  in  1918\ 

*********  4.  ** 

AIR  AND  DANCE  was  recently  completed.     The  opening  bars 
of  the  "Air"  occurred  to  me  at  York  Beach,  Maine,  this  last 
summer,  after  a  particularly  delightful  and  lazy  day  on  the 
beach, 

************ 

TY/O  PIECES  Op. 34  are  further  wood  pictures  of  the  north 
country.     The  following  lines  of  Fiona  MacLeod  served  as  the 
inspiration  for  DEEP  FOREST;     "Where  the  forest  murmurs 
there  is  music;  ancient,  everlasting". 

************ 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Eleanor  Steber  Soprano 
Alessandro    'iccoli  Violinist 
Justin  E.   Sand ridge  Pianist 

TIE  MADRIGAL  SINGERS 

Augusta  Cooper  Charles  Baker 

Marguerite  Porter  John  E.  Daniels  Jr, 

Eva  Brahms  Ben  Thewlis 

Charlotte  Riskin  Edward  Mugler 

Homer  Vvhitford  Conductor 

*  *  :(-.  J|.  #  *  *  if 

^EKTLEMEN  FROM  TEE  U"  rIVERSITY_  OF  MEW 
m  lAlgSI-TIRS  GLEE  CLtfB 

Charl®*  C.  Davis  Frederick  E.  Clark 

Carl  '%  Fuller  Robert  0.  Clement 

Ernest  W,  Furnans  Kenneth  A.  Day 

Edward  II.  Hayes  Conrad  T.  Goertz 

Joseph  Fa than son  Frank  A.  Morris 

Frank  E.  O'Brien  Harold  D.  Trojano 

*  *  *  *  *  +  *  *  * 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers' 
Forum- Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,   December  tenth 
JOSEPH  hAGNER 
anrl  his  works  will  be  presented 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Hikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
.Irs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  to  the  Directo 
T;ilJ.iam  Faddo:.:,  Director,   City  of  Boston 


COMPOSER'  FORUM-LABO.-UTOxlY  MEETING 


Composer?  ..ioVrrt  7.  Mr-.nton 

Place:  Repertory  Hall,  Boston 

Late:  December  3i  1936 

Attendance;  2CC 


Mr.  Hanscom:  This  is  the  first  of  three  meetings  of  the  Composers'  Forum- 

Laboratory  which  will  be  held  in  December  on  successive  Thursday 
evenings;  namely,  the  third,  the  tenth,  and  the  seventeenth.  The 
remaining  two  Thursday  evenings  of  the  month,  falling  respectively 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  on  Hew  Year's    Evef  will  be  omitted  from  our 
calendar.     Our  first  meeting  of  1937  will  be  held  on  January  seventh, 
the  first  Thursday  in  that  month. 

The  music  you  will  hear  this  evening  was  corn-posed  by  a  man  who 
w^.s  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  in  IS9U,    From  191^  to  1918, 
he  majored  in  music  at  Harvard  University  under  William  Clifford 
Heilman,  Archibald  Thompson  Davison,  Edward  3urlingame  Hill  and 
Edward  Ballantine.    His  work  in  piano  and  organ  was  done  with  Harris 
S.  Shaw  of  Boston. 

In  1918  and  1919.  our  guest  served  in  France  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.    Following  this,  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
Paris  under  Vincent  d'Indy. 

In  1923 1  he  was  appointed  Head  of  the  Music  Department  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  still  occupies  that  position  with 
the  rating  of  Associate  Professor* 

He  was  a  member  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  1928. 

It  is  a  -privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  introduce  mv  f-jend,  Ro^er 
W.  Manton: 

Mr.  Manton:  Mr.  Hanscom,  I  want  to  exoress  my  deep  appreciation  both  to  you 

and  to  the  Composers1  Forum-Laboratory  for  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing many  of  my  compositions,  which  heretofore  have  only  existed  in  m 
own  mind.     I  would  be  very  ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  tonight's  per- 
formance.    I  know  that  their  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one* 

The  program  this  evening  which  follows  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part,  of  smaller  compositions,  for  most  of  my  larger  vo  rks  have  been 
composed  for  full  orchestra.     Some  of  these,  including  a  string 
quartet  and  a  symphony,  have  been  recently  destroyed  as  being  youth- 
ful indiscretions.     I  hope  that  most  of  the  music  you    will  hear  may 
not  offend,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  it  will  give  you 
pleasure. 

(Much  A.t 0. .ruse) 


I.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IDYLS 

II.  SONGS 
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Mr.  Hanscom:  There  will  lie  a  five  minute  delay  "because  of  the  parade  scene  in 

the  theatre  next  door,  whidh  as  you  notice  includes  a  band. 

One  of  those  things  that  is  hound  to  happen  occasionally,  has 
happened.    The  niano  score  for  "How  Sweet  the  Silent  Backward  Tracings 
has  been  left  elsewhere.    Mr.  Manton,  therefore,  lias  nothing  to  play  • 
from.    He  will  attempt  to  play  from  the  voice  score  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  lines  may  be  left  out,  but  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  with  it. 

III.  CHORUSES  FOR  MIXED  VOICES 

1»*   How  Sweet  the  Silent  Backward  Tracings 

Mr,  Manton:  I  am  very  sorry  about  that  piano  score,     I  could  have  brought  it 

just  as  well  as  not.     I  know  it  was  very  hard  to  stay  on  pitch.  They 
did  very  well. 

2.     In  the  Bleak  Midwinter 
Mr.  Manton  takes  a  bow 
(Much  Applause) 

Mr,  Manton  returns  to  the  stage  to  acknowledge  prolonged  aTrolauce 

IV.  NORTH  OF  BOSTON 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Miss  Steber  has  in  her  repetoire  another  song  of  Mr.  Manton' s 

called  LATE  AUTUMN.     It  is  a  very  recently  composed  song  and  I  have 
asked  her    to  add  it  to  the  program. 

V.  LATE  AUTUMN 

Mr.  Hanscom:  It  is  very  early  in  the  season  for  College  Glee  Cl-^ato  be  in 

concert  form.    Mr.  Manton  has  a  number  of  other  compositions  for  men's 
voices  but  his  Club  is  not  at  present  ■nvens.red  to  sing  them.     I  told 
him  it  seemed  a  great  pity  for  t^ese  men  to  make  the  trip  down  from 
New  Hampshire  and  sing  only  one  number;  therefore,   I  thought  we  could 
break  the  rule  of  the  Forum  once  and  let  them  sing  a  song  not  of  Mr. 
Manton 's  corrroosing.     They  will  sin:^  Vittoria's  AVE  MARIA. 

Mr.  Manton:  I  must  explain  that  I  have  one  ringer  in  here,  one  of  the  gradual 

He  was  close  by,  so  I  asked  him  to  come  along.     In  college,  he  was 
called  "Tiny  Kidder". 

VI.  CHORUS  FOR  MEN'S  VOICES 

1.  Pieces  of  Eight 

2.  Ave  Maria 

VII.  TWO  PIECES,  for  ^irnoforto 


IX,    AIR  AND  DANCE,  for  -oiano  pud  violin 
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Mr.  Hanscom:  Fow  if  the  ushers  will  kindly  collect  such  questions  as  you  have 

written,  we  will  proceed.  You  are  at  liberty  to  write  as  we  go  along. 
We,  fortunatelv,  have  some  questions  to  strrt  with,  written  "by  some  of 
Mr.  iirnton's  loyal  suooorters,  who  worn  unable  to  "be  present,  but  sent 
questions  "by  mail. 

Question:  To  what  extent  do  ycu  think  physical  environment  influences  a 

composer '■s  work;  e.  g. ,  if  you  were  living  in  Greece,  would  your 
treatment  of  these  themes  be  radically  different? 

Answer:  Why,   I  think  the  composer  should  write  from  his  surroundings*  I 

thin1'  after  all  that  it  is  rather  stupid  for  an  American  composer  to 
write  an  overture  on  a  Greek  Tragedy  when  there  are  so  many  things  to 
draw  from  around  America*     I  am  a  firm  believer  of  Americanism. 

Question:  From  what  "ledium  do  you  "ain  the  most  satisfaction  in  composing 

(song,  instrument,  etc.) 

Answer:  Well,  being  a  pianist,  I  think,  perhaps  the  piano  gives  me  the 

greatest  satisfaction,  because  it  is  so  flexible  in  working  out 
sketches  for  other  idioms.    That  is,  you  can  score  and  hear  a  choral 
work,  for  example,  very  easily  on  the  piano.     I  think  the  piano  appeals 
to  me  more  than  any  other  instrument. 

Question:  Is  study  abroad  much  of  a  help  to  a  composer  who  wishes  to  concen- 

trate on  strictly  American  music? 

Answer:  Well,  I  don't  think  study  abroad  does  anyone  any  harm.     I  think 

that  the  contact  and  the  stimulation  of  the  great  art  of  the  oast  and 
the  music  of  the  past  is  of  inesti'iablc  value.     If  a  composer  is  going 
to  be  American  or  has  a  great  reverence  for  his  country,  his  interest 
will  gradually  affect  his  works  and  he  will  begin  to  work  in  hi3  own 
medium  in  a  distinctive  way.     I  think  it  is  of  grep.t  help  to  a  well 
rounded-out  composer. 

Question:  Do  you  find  the  popular  tar.te  in  music  as  shown  by  your  students 

encouraging  or  discouraging  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  serious 
composer? 

(Laughter,  lead  by  Mr.  Manton's  Glee  Club  men) 

Answer:  Well,  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  find  it  is  very  encouraging.  I 

find  that  the  boT's,  after  contact  with  great  choral  music  by  Palestrina, 
Bach,  Vittoria  look  at  modern  choral  composition  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light.     I  find  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  students 
expressed  their  distaste  for  "bad  music",  and  this  seems  to  be  definite, 
ly  so  in  most  of  the  colleges  -    The  boys  tell  me  that  they  really  are 
acquiring  a  "taste"  for  serious  choral  music  as  opposed  to  the  "trash" 
that  used  to  be  sung.     In  the  past,  it  has  been  customary  for  Glee 
Clubs  to  start  off  their  singing  by  rolling  in  a  "keg  of  beer"  and  the 
singing  itself  didn't  amount  to  much. 


Mr,  Hanscom:  The  last  question  sort  of  put  ilr.  Manton  on  the  spot,  so  I  think 

this  is  the  correct  place  for  the  next  one. 
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As  Ed  Wynn  would  say,   MYou'd  better  sit  down,  3o"b." 

Question:  Why  do  you  try  to  make  oboes  out  of  sopranos  and  violas  out  of 

tenors?    It  just  can't  be  done] 

Answer:  Well,  the  answer  is, — they  did  it.     (Ap-olaus^)     I  think  often  we 

are  too  much  of  a  slave  to  tradition.     I  just  can't  write  choral  music 
in  the  style  of  Mendelssohn*    I  can't  helu  it,  and  I  will  not  retrench. 
I  know  my  choral  music  is  not  easy.     It  is  much  easier  to  fall  back  on 
the  conventional  way  of  sinking,  but  I  just  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  I  am  going  to  add  just  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Cantor  said.  The 

Madrigal  Singers  have  told  me  that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  preparing 
the  difficult  number,  they  have  just  sung, and  they  were  quite  disturbed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  have  another  of  the  same  character  to  sing. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  this  type  of  composition    finds  favor  with 
skilled  singers. 

Question:  The  character  of  your  music  suggests  that  it  is  oerhaps  not  deli- 

berately produced,  but  may  be  the  product,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent 
of  a  particular  mood  in  which  you  find  yourself.     In  this  true? 

Answer:  I  don't  know  that  I  find  myself  in  any  particular  mood.  Sometimes 

a  certain  mood  will  affect  me  and  I  unconsciously  garner  it  up.  Perhaps 
six  months  or  a  vear  after,   it  sometimes  comes  much  quicker  to  me.  I 
never  sit  down  with  the  direct  idea  that  I  must  write  in  any  particular 
mood. 

Question:  Are  not  the  composer's  works  somewhat  influenced  by  his  overseas 

experience?    It  seems  there  is  a  note  of,  — let  me  say  seriousness — not 
heard  usually  in  compositions. 

Answer:  Well,  of  course  it  was  a  very  serious  affair*     I  suppose  the  ex- 

perience has  affected  me  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  "IN  MEMORIAM"  of 
Alan  Seegar,  I  was  deeply  moved.     I  don't  know  whether  a  composer 
could  help  but  be  deeply  impressed  by  his  experience  at  the  front, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  draw  from  those  experiences  that  I  have 
had  personally. 

Question:  How  do  you  make  such  weird  and  unusual  combinations  of  harmony 

sound  so  logical  and  lovely? 

(Applause  and  laughter) 

Answer:  I  just  can't  explain  the  process  of  composition. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  That  is  the  end  of  the  written  questions.     If  there  are  others 

which  you  have  not  offered  in  writing,   I  will  venture  to  accppt  them 
verbally.     (Pause)     If  there  are  no  more  questions,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  appreciated  having  Mr.  iVianton  with  us  and  I  want  to  thank  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Forum. 

Mr.  Manton  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  any  one  of  you  who  care  to 
come  up  to  the  platform. 


Oh rj  sT/  an 
Sc.  /  en  c  e 
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The  Composeis  Forum-Laboratory 
Robert  W.  Manlon  and  a  program 
of  his  works  were  presented  in 
,  Repertory  Hall  last  night  by  the 
,  Composers  Forum  -  Laboratory,  a 
I  federal  music  project.  Mr.  Manton 
selected  lor  performance  a  group  for 
pianoforte  titled  "New  Hampshire 
Idyls,"  another  which  he  called 
"North  of  Boston"  and  a  third  which 
comprised  "Midsummer  Clouds"  and 
"Deep  Forest."  Justine  B.  Sandridge 
was  the  pianist.  Three  songs  for 
soprano  were  sung  by  Eleanor  Steber, 
accompanied  by  the  composer,  and 
the  Madrigal  Singers,  an  octet  of 
mixed  voices,  gave  "How  Sweet  the 
Silent  Backward  Tracings"  and  "In 
the  Bleak  December."  Homer  Whit- 
ford  conducted.  Men  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  Glee  Club 
sang  Mr.  Manton's  "Pieces  of  Eight" 
and.  by  request,  the  "Ave  Maria"  by 
Praetorius.  The  program  closed  with 
an  "Air  and  Dance"  for  violin  and 
pianoforte,  played  by  Messrs.  Ales- 
andro  Niccoli  and  Justine  B.  Sand- 
ridge. 

Mr.  Manton  studied  with  Heilman, 
Davison,  Hill  and  Ballantine  at 
Harvard  and  with  Vincent  D'Indy  in 
Paris.  During  the  World  War  he 
served  in  France.  In  1923  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment in  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  is  now  an 
associate  professor.  His  works  are 
melodious  and  very  easy  listening. 
Mr.  Manton  has  evidently  been 
greatly  influenced  by  MacDowell — 
so  much  so  that  a  number  of  his 
piano  pieces  fall  dangerously  near 
the  line  of  unconscious  borrowing  of 
thematic  material  and  treatment.  Of 
the  works  presented,  one  listener 
found  the  choruses  for  mixed  voices 
the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
;  most  original,  although  they  also 
1  were  very  easy  to  follow  despite  a 
slightly  more  complicated  harmonic 
scheme. 

The  visitors  from  New  Hampshire 
revealed  a  pleasant  quality  of  tone 
!  and  very  evident  feeling  for  the 
import  of  the  music  they  essayed.  It 
was  in  all  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  recent  programs  offered 
by  this  group,  although  greater 
variety  in  mood  would  no  doubt  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  audience, 
which  nevertheless  gave  Mr.  Manton 
a  cordial  reception.  G.  M.  S. 


Bos  ton  _~       /7  /  n  <7 
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Robert  W.  Manton's  Music 
Heard  at  Composers'  Forum 

Compositions  by  Robert  W.  Man- 
ton,  professor  of  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  were  pre- 
sented last  evening  at  Repertory  Hall 
in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Com- 
posers' Forum-Laboratory  under  the 
auspices  of  W  P  A.  In  addition  to 
soloists  from  the  local  Federal  Music 
Project,  including  Justin  Sandridge, 
pianist.  Eleanor  Steber,  soprano,  and 
Alessandro  Niccoli,  violinist,  the  per- 
formers include  a  section  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Glee 
Club.  The  program  consisted  of  New 
Hampshire  Idylls,"  for  piano;  two 
songs  for  soprano;  two  choruses  for 
mixed  voices;  "North  of  Boston,"  for 
piano;  "Pieces  of  Eight,"  for  men's 
voices;  two  short  pieces  for  piano, 
and  Air  and  Dance  for  violin  and 
piano. 
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PROGRAM 


I.  TWO  SKETCHES,  for  Flute,  Viola  and  Piano  (192H 

1 ,  Phantoms 

2.  Caprice 

Messrs*  Xelley,  Goldschmidt  &  Wagn 
********* 

II.  RHAPSODY,  for  Clarinet  and  Piano  (1923) 

In  One  Movement 

Messrs.  Freni  and  Wagner 
********** 

III.  SONGS,  for  Baritone  and  Piano 

1.  Apparitions  (1922) 

2.  My  Queen  (1935)  (from  the  Choral -Ballet 
Pantomime  "The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta" 

3.  Searching  (1935) 

Mr.  Girouard  and  Miss  Re illy 
*********  *  >« 

IV.  ST-CETCH  BOOK,  for  Piano 
Preface 

Sarabande  for  the  Infanta 
March  Humoresque 
Solitude 
Puck  Rebels 

Barceuse  for  a  Princess 
A  Frenchman  "Does"  Hew  York 


1. 

2. 

I: 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Mr.  Bernstein 
*********** 


V.      QUINTET,  for  String  Quartet  and  Piano  (I92U-32) 

1.  Adagio  Sostemito-Allegro  moderato 

2.  Quasi  Fantasie-Allegro  Scherzando 

3.  Andante  ma  non  Trop-oo-Allefro 
U.  Scherzando 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 

and  Mr.  Wagner 
************* 
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TWO  SKETCHES  were  written  in  1923  and  first  performed 
n  I92U  at  the  Boston  Flute  Players  Club.     On  the  same  t>ro- 
ram  APPARITIONS  (words  by  Browning)   vas  also  performed  for 
he  first  time. 

****** 

The  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  produced  CLARINET 
HAPSODY  at  its  initipl  concert  May  17,  1926  when  it  was 
layed  in  its  orchestral  version  (clarinet,  piano  and 
trings)  .     The  work  was  also  given  in  Town  Hall,  New  York 
n  1932. 

The  two  songs,  MY  QUEEN  and  SEARCHING-  are  of  later 
intage,  having  been  written  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  1935* 
ncidentally,  they  are  the  only  songs  this  composer  has 
ritten  since  1923* 

******* 

A  BIT  OF  THIS  AND  THAT  is  the  sub-title  of  the  SKETCH 
00X ,  which  gives  a  clue  to  just  what  to  expect  in  this 
iano  opus.    This  series  of  contrasts  and  moods  was  written 
,t  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  1935  an(i  the  performance  this 
vening  will  be  the  first  anywhere  publicly. 

******* 

On  April  26,  1935  the  Durell  String  Quartet,  with  Denoe 
ieedy  at  the  piano,  gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Quin  . 
.t  the    Boston  Flute  Players  Club.    Although  the  work  is  in 
wo  sections,  the  composer  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
ypical  parts  of  the  usual  Sonata  form. 

******* 


THE    FORUM  QUARTET 


Giorgio  Livoti  -  violin 
Harry  Bittell    -  viola 


Robert  Bennett  -  violin 
Ralph  Smalley    -  cello 


Robert  P.  Kelley  -  flute 
Newman  Golds chmidt  —  viola 


The  following  guest  artists  are  assisting: 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers ' 
F or1  jm-Lab oratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  Seventeenth. 

LEO  RICH  LEWIS 
and  his  works  will  be  presented 
************* 

The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 


Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Mrs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
William  Haddon,  Director,  City  of  Boston 


Alice  Reilly  -  piano 

Camille  Girouard  -  baritone 
Dominic  Freni    -  clarinet 
Leonard  Bernstein  -  piano 


******** 
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Composer:  Joseph  Wagner 

Place:  Repertory  Hall,  Boston 

Date:  December  10,  1936 

Attendance:  125 


'.  Hanscom:  If  a  list  of  the  distinguished  musicians  who  have  come  from 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  were  to  be  compiled,  the  extent  of  it 
would  doubtless  surprise  many  people.     Such  a  list  would  not  be 
complete  unless  it  included  the  name  of  our  /mest  this  evening,  who 
was  born  in  that  city  on,  January  9.  1900.     That  his  interests  and 
ability  are  not  confined  to  his  chosen  field  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  he  graduated  from  the  Technical  High  School  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.     Subsequently,  he  completed  the  four  year  course  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  two  years,  earning  honors  in  musical 
history,  a  scholarship,  and  the  Endicott  prize  for  composition. 

In  1932,  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  by 
Boston  University  after  the  completion  of  a  very  comprehensive  course. 
Additional  work  in  piano,  organ  and  theoretical  music  was  done  with 
distinguished  teachers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  1933  and  193^  further  study  was  done  in  Europe  under  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Pierre  Monteaux,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  Alfred  Cassella. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of  his  successful  organization 
and  conducting  of  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  his  organi- 
zation of  the  Chamber  Music  Guild  of  Boston,  or  of  his  extensive  work 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    He  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  summer 
session  of  Rutgers  University,  and  is  now  an  instructor  in  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Music.    He  was  director  of  musical  activities 
in  United  States  army  camps  in  1913. 

In  1935-36,  he  was  a  member  of  the  MacDowell  Colony.    Many  of  his 
compositions  have  been  oublished,  and  many  more  are  still  in  manuscript 

The  Forum  is  pleased  to  present  Mr.  Joseph  Wagner: 

.  Wagner:  Mr.  Hanscom,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 

for  me  to  be  here  tonight.     I  have  heard  it  said  many  times  that  it 
takes  three  elements  to  make  successful  music.    First,  ycu  must  have  a 
composer;  second,  we  must  have  someone  to  perform  the  music;  third,  we 
must  have  an  audience  that  (will  I  say)  is  interested  in  listening. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  produced  two  of  these  things  at  any 
rate.    We  have  the  composer  and  we  have  the  performers,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  very  fine  that  the  WPA  should  take  up  this  idea  of  having 
the  Composers'  Forum-Laboratory. 

I  well  know  that  people  are  very  much  interested  in  how  music  is 
written,   (I  didn't  say  created)  and  I  think  that  many  of  them  have  very 
peculiar  ideas  about  it  and  possibly  later,  undoubtedly,  some  of  y^u 
will  be  asking  me  the  "how",   "why",  and  "when"  of  this  creative  bus i nop 


The  CoigJ^^  ^  ]F^um-Lab^)fatory 

,  Last  rajflin /iMpeYtoryfHa 1 1 l the 
Forum -Laboratory  presented  Joseph 
Wagner  and  a  program  of  his  works. 
Mr.  Wagner  is  an  assistant  music 
supervisor  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  and  is  well  known  to  Boston 
musicians  as  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  has  writteii  works  in  many  forms. 
Last  night  he  chose  for  performance 
the  following  compositions:  Two 
Sketches,  for  flute,  viola  and  piano- 
forte; Rhapsody,  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte;  four  songs  for  baritone; 
Sketch  Book,  for  pianoforte,  and  a 
quintet  for  strings  and  pianoforte. 

The  guest  artists  were  Alice  Reilly 
and  Leonard  Bernstein,  pianists, 
Camille  Girouard,  baritone,  and 
Dominic  Preni,  clarinetist.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Forum  String  Quartet 
was  also  changed  on  this  occasion, 
the  performers  being  Messrs.  Giorgio 
Livoti  and  Robert  Bennett,  violins, 
and  Harry  Bittell,  viola,  with  Ralph 
Srnalley  in  his  accustomed  place  as 
cellist.  Robert  P.  Kelley  was  the 
flutist  and  Newman  Goldschmidt 
supplied  a  second  viola,  with  Mr. 
Wagner  at  the  pianoforte  for  the 
first,  second  and  fifth  numbers. 

There  was  considerably  more  sub- 
stance to  this  program  than  to  many 
of  the  previous  ones  presented  by 
the  Forum-Laboratory.  Mr.  Wagner 
has  been  well  trained  and  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  theoreti- 
cal aspect  of  music.  As  yet,  however, 
he  has  not  discovered  a  distinctive 
idiom,  nor  are  his  themes  smoothly 
flowing,  expansive  bits  of  writing— 
with  a  notable  exceptios  in  the 
opening  and  closing  sections  of  the 
pianoforte  quintet.  The  question 
period  following  the  program  proved 
of  unusual  interest,  during  which 
Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  and  the 
MacDowell  Colony  which  elicited 
warm  applause.  G.  M.  S. 
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I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing;  I  understand  Mr.  Paul  Allen 
is  one  of  the  advisors  for  this  Composers'  Forum-Lao oratory,  and  I 
would  like  to  oay  my  respects  to  him  now  as  going  on  record  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Allen  is  not  only  a  very  fine  musician,  "but  I  know  that  he 
strives  to  "bring  American  music  by  Americans  to  American  people. 


I.  TWO  SKETCHES,  for  Flute,  Viola  and  Piano 

II.  RHAPSODY 


Mr.  Freni  and  Mr.  Wagner  return  to  the  stage  to  acknowledge 
applause 


III.  SONGS 

Mr.  Girouard  returns  to  the  sta^e  to  acknowledge  applause 


IV.     SKETCH  BOOK,   for  piano 


Mr.  Bernstein  returns  to  the  stage  to  acknowledge  apnlause 

V.      QUINTET,  for  String  Quartet  and  Piano 

Mr.  Hanscom:  We  have  found  the  Forum  part  of  our  meetings  to  be  very  interest- 

ing, I  hope  the  questions  for  this  evening  prove  no  exception.  Such 
questions  as  are  ready  will  be  collected  by  the  usher  (Mr.  Curran) . 
I  have  found  that  very  frequently  people  have  said,   "I  did  want  to  a3l 
this  question,  but  I  didn't  like  to  send  it  up."    You  are  quite  free  t 
ask  any  question  if  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Question:  Is  music  essentially  a  physical  or  intellectual  response  to 

outside  stimuli? 


Answer: 


Question: 


Well,  I  see  that  the  inqusition  is  on.     I  would  like  to  have  you 
read  that  question  again. 

Question  Repeated 

Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  "yes"  and  "no".     I  will  give 
this  as  an  example.    This  summer  I  wanted  to  try  a  little  oiano  piece 
when  at  the  MacDowell  Colony.     I  found,  after  looking  at  a  mountain 
long  enough  and  watching  the  mist  around  the  summit,  that  I  would  havr 
very  little  trouble  in  writing  my  piece;  on  the  other  hand,  when  also 
this  summer,  I  wanted  to  write  something  entirely  different,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  knew  no  outside  stimulation  would  do  me  any  good.  Ar 
a  composer,   I  find  stimulation  only  in  my  own  mind. 

Is  the  composer  conscious  of  any  logics,!  plan  in  his  work  other 
than  the  ideas  which  his  imagination  brings  him? 


Answer: 


Yes,   I  think  so.    After  many  years  of  throwing  things  in  the  was 
basket,  I  know  that  I  have  thrown  at  least  half  a  dozen  major  works 
away,  including  one  which  I  won  a  prize  with.-  In  fact,  I  don't  even 
allow  them  to  be  played.     I  do  think  that  no  composer  can  write  unle  • 
he  has  a  definite  plan  as  to  what  he  wants  to  produce.     I  would  li.-p 
to  make  this  as  emohatic  as  oossible.     I  would  certainly  say  a  cc  rroc  ^ 
cannot  write  unless  he  knows  the  form  he  is  trying  to  express. 
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Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Will  you  kindly  draw  a  comparison  between  the  instruction  you 
received  in  Europe  and  that  which  you  received  in  the  U.  S.? 

Well,  I  knew  that  question  was  coming.     I  felt  it  in  my  "bones.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States.     I  don't  think  this  is 
the  time  and  place.     I  will  say  this,  the  trouble  with  the  composer 
and  everybody  else  is  that  they  try  to  do  half  a  lifetime's  work  in 
two  years.     It  simply  cannot  be  done,  I  don't  care  how  good  the  indi- 
vidual is.     That  is  one  advantage  you  acquire  in  Europe,  you  learn  to 
go  slowly  and  learn  thoroughly.     That  is  one  point  I  find  most  interest- 
ing. 

If  outside  stimulation  does  not  help,  how  about  inside  stimuli? 


Answer: 


Laughter 

I  would  say  that  would  depend  entirely  on  the  individual*  I 
know  exactly  what  that  question  was  meant  for*  I  do  know  this,  I 
not  write  unless  I  have  a  clear  head* 


don 1 
can 


Question;  Please  explain  the  difference  between  "writing"  and  "creative" 

music  and  what  reference  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  mentioned  it 
in  your  introductory  remarks? 


Answer: 


Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 


Well,  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  something  I  picked  up  a  few  years 
ago  and  which  I  actually  believe.     It  was  a  remark  made  by  an  uncle  of 
mine.    He  has  summed  it  all  up  in  this  remark.    H3  insisted  that  no 
one    in  this  world  has  ever  created  anything.    We  only  put  things 
together;  we  never  create  anything. 

Has  the  Sketch  Book  been  published  yet? 

No,  the  Sketch  Book  was  written  in  1935t  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  be  truthful,  it  has  not  even  been  submitted  to  a  publisher. 

Did  the  Frenchman  ride  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  Bus,  or  what  did  he  see 
in  New  York? 


Answer:  I  would  sav  that  he  made  a  comparison  of  New  York  and  Paris  night 

clubs.     I  think  he  may  have  had  seme  interesting  adventures  after 
leaving  one  of  them.    The  rhythm  was  a  little  tipsy. 

Question:  Is  a  composer  merely  a  medium,  or  does  he  create  something  in  the 

sense  of  logical  reality? 

Answer:  Well,   I  think  I  had  better  answer  that  question  this  way.     I  have 

had  some  friends  who  have  seen  pictures  of  Schubert  sitting  by  a  brook 
with  a  sketch  book  in  his  hands.    Here  and  there  a  song  was  born. 
Perhaps  Schubert  did  write.     I  am  convinced  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
work  is  not  inspiration  but  perspiration.     I  think  it  is  all  work  and 
nothing  more. 
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Question:  What  is  your  chief  aim  in  music? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  I  will  have  to  say  what  Tchaikowsky  said, "To  do  the 

best  I  can. " 

Question:  Will  you  please  tell  us  something  of  the  MacDowell  Colony? 

Answer:  Yes,  I  shall  "be  glad  to.     The  MacDowell  Colony  is  one  of  the  few 

places  that  I  can  say  is  actually  better  than  my  expectations*  That 
is  something.    You  have .absolute  freedom.     You  are  allowed  the  use  of 
a  studio  from  any  hour  of  the  morning  until  6.00  o'clock  at  ni^ht. 
One  thing  they  guarantee  is  absolute  freedom    from  interruption.  You 
may  not  be  disturbed  even  by  other  colonists.     One  of  the  most  valuable 
things  is  the  contact  you  have  with  distinguished  people  after  dinner 
in  an  informal  way.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Colonv  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  things  I  lave  had  hapnen.     I  think  one  of  the  causes  that 
should  be  helped  is  the  MacDowell  Colony.     I  will  close  by  saying  that 
of  all  the  people  I  have  seen  in  my  lifetime,  I  have  never  seen  a 
woman  so  remarkable  as  Mrs.  MacDowell* 

Questioni  Has  your  work  in  the  Public.  School  in  your  opinion  influenced 

your  writings  to  a  very  great  degree? 

Answeri  I  think  possibly.     I  don't  know  whether  or  rot  for  the  better  or 

for  worse.     I  try  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least 
possible  means.     I  think  the  idea  of  simplicity  is  the  very  pinnacle 
of  all  art.     I  will  say  that  anybody  in  the  work  has  a  very  tough 
fight. 

Question!  Has  Searching'' been  published? 

Answer:  Fo. 

Question:  Does  the  composer  think  that  American  Folk  Music  is  sufficient 

background  for  serious  attempts  to  express  just  what  the  American 
idea  of  life  is? 

Answer:  Well,  of  course,  it  has  b een  said  again  and  again  we  have  no 

Folk  Music.     The  answer  is,   "We  have  no  folk  music."    The  definition 
of  Folk  music  would  settle  that. 

Question:  Are  the  technical  resources  open  to  a  composer,  that  is,  harmony, 

counterpoint,  etc.  so  arbitrary  that  he  cannot  break  through  them  if 
he  is  sufficiently  bored? 

Answer:  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  back  15  yee.rci  everybody  is  as  free 

as  he  likes.    The  thing  to  remember  is  that  one  shouldn't  try  to  run 
until  he  knows  how  to  walk;  in  other  words,  you  shouldn't  try  to  break 
a  rule  until  you  know  the  rule.    That  answers  that  question.    A  composer 
can  write  anything  he  wishes  as  long  as  it  has  some  sense  to  it.  There 
is  absolute  freedom  in  composition. 
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Answei : 


Question: 
Answer: 


Mr.  Hans com: 


Question: 


Mr.  Hanscom; 


May  a  serious  composer  dare  to  interpret  his  work  literally— *«ven 
to  himself? 

Well,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  little  ambiguous,  or  I  don't  under- 
stand the  question.     I  could  possible  say  that  I  interpret  so  to  speak 
when  someone  else  is  playing.    Naturally,  I  do  my  best  to  interpret 
while  I  am  playing.    Beyond  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  the 
question. 

Jo  you  enjoy  writing  for  orchestra  or  small  ensemble?  Why? 

I  enjoy  wrzting  for  everything  that  I  write  for..    It  makes  no 
difference  whether  or  not  it  is  for  a  piano  or  Symphony  Orchestra. 
I  do  think  there  is  a  growing  trend  ior  smaller  combinations.     I  have 
written  considerable  chamber  music  lately,  because  I  like  the  thinness 
of  it.    I  like  to  write  for  few  voices.     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  like 
to  see  a  whole  orchestra  get  out  of  their  seat  now  and  then.    They  are 
equally  interesting. 

I  think  I  will  pass  by  the  few  questions  that  are  left.  There 
are  quite  a  few  that  aren't  quite  fair.     If  there  are  others,  let  us 
have  them  before  we  adjourn  this  meeting. 

(Pause) 

What  kind  of  scales  are  used  in  the  so-called  "modern  musical' 

A  composer  can  and  often  does  make  his  own  scale.    That  is  one 
branch  of  his  work  where  there  is  almost  unlimited  field  for  explora- 
tion.    It  wouldn't  be  possible  to  say  just  what  kind  of  scales  are 
used  because  'there  are  so  many  and  no  composer  sticks  to  any  given 
ones . 

Mr.  Wagner  was  not  only  very  generous  in  allowing  us  to  present 
him,  but  also  in  supplying  so  many  excellent  performers  on  the  program, 
whom  I  would  like  to  commend  at  this  time. 


it  it  i 


(Z  h  r-i  s TV  a  h 
Mo  n  i  fc 


The  Composers'  Forum-Laboralory 

Last  night  in  Repertory  Hall,  the 
Forum -Laboratory  presented  Joseph 
Wagner  and  a  program  of  his  works. 
Mr.  Wagner  is  an  assistant  music 
supervisor  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  and  is  well  known  to  Boston 
musicians  as  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 
He  has  written  works  in  many  forms. 
Last  night  he  chose  for  performance 
the  following  compositions:  Two 
Sketches,  for  flute,  viola  and  piano- 
forte; Rhapsody,  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte;  four  songs  for  baritone; 
Sketch  Book,  for  pianoforte,  and  a 
quintet  for  strings  and  pianoforte. 

The  guest  artists  were  Alice  Reilly 
and  Leonard  Bernstein,  pianists, 
Camille  Girouard,  baritone,  and 
Dominic  Freni,  clarinetist.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Forum  String  Quartet 
was  also  changed  on  this  occasion, 
the  performers  being  Messrs.  Giorgio 
Livoti  and  Robert  Bennett,  violins, 
and  Harry  Bittell,  viola,  with  Ralph 
Smalley  in  his  accustomed  place  as 
cellist.  Robert  P.  Kelley  was  the 
flutist  and  Newman  Goldschmidt 
supplied  a  second  viola,  with  Mr 
Wagner  at  the  pianoforte  for  the 
first,  second  and  fifth  numbers. 

There  was  considerably  more  sub- 
stance to  this  program  than  to  many 
of  the  previous  ones  presented  by 
the  Forum-Laboratory.  Mr.  Wagner 
has  been  well  trained  and  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  theoreti- 
cal aspect  of  music.  As  yet,  however, 
he  has  not  discovered  a  distinctive 
idiom,  nor  are  his  themes  smoothly 
flowing,  expansive  bits  of  writing— 
with  a  notable  exception  in  the 

opening  and  closing  sections  of  the 
pianoforte  quintet.  The  question 
period  following  the  program  proved 
of  unusual  interest,  during  which 
Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  and  the 
MacDowell  Colony  which  elicited 
warm  applause.  G.  M.  S. 


Bos  T<o  n 
E \s  en  /  h  ^ 


Composers'  Forum  Offers 

Music  by  Joseph  Wagner 

Music  by  Joseph  Wagner,  Boston 
musician,  constituted  the  program 
presented  by  the  Composers'  Forum 
Laboratory  of  WPA  in  Repertory 
Hall  before  an  appreciative  audience. 
The  numbers  presented  included  Two 
Sketches  for  flute,  viola  and  piano; 
Rhapsody  for  clarinet  and  piano; 
three  songs  for  baritone,  "Appari- 
tions," "My  Queen"  and  "Searching"; 
"Sketch  Book"  for  piano  solo,  and 
Quintet  for  piano  and  strings. 

The  performers  were  the  Forum 
Quartet  and  the  following  assistants 
and  soloists:  Alice  Reilly  and 
Leonard  Bernstein,  pianists,  Robert 
P.  Kelley,  flutist,  Newman  Gold- 
schmidt, violist,  Dominic  Freni, 
clarinetist,  and  Camille  Girouard, 
baritone.  A  question-period,  with 
answers  from  the  composer,  followed 
the  stated  program. 
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ComposER.s'  Fonum- Laboratory 

Dean  Wmslow  H an  scorn  >  Supervijor 


Leo  mch  Lew  \s 
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PdOGRAm  OF  HIS  WORJCJ 

THURSDAY  EVEninG 
DECEfTlbEK  17,1936  8>\\5  P.m. 

REPERTORY  -HALL 
£6^-  Hun+ingion  Avenue.,  Bosion 


Works       Progress       A  d 'mini strottsn 


PROGRAM 


SONATA,  for  Violin  and  Piano      OP. 3 

1.  Allegro  non  Troppo 

2.  Quasi  J-dagio 

3.  Allegro 

U.    Allegro  Vivace 

Messrs.  Niccoli  and  Sandridge 
** ***** 

SONGS 

1.    A  King  Lived  Long  Ago    (Robert  Browning) 
2-    Loneliress  (Christina  Aossetti) 

3.     Invitation         (Christopher  Marlowe) 

Messrs-  Eoucher  and  Sandridge  and 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
******* 

REMEMBRANCE 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
*  ***  **  ** 

CHORUSES,  for  Mixed  Voices 

1.  Eventide 

2.  May  Tine 

3 .  Sun-Up 

Augmented  Choir  of  Tufts  College 
**  ******* 

QUARTET,   for  Piano  and  Strings 

1.  Andante  Sostenuto 

2.  Poco  Allegretto  -  Allegro  Commodo 

3.  Andante  Sostenuto 
H.    Allegro  con  Spirito 

Messrs.  Livoti,  Kagan,  Smalley  &  Sandridge 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


The  program  material  covers  (or  uncovers) 
activities  dating  from  1S90  to  1936.    All  except 
two  of  the  earlier  pieces  have  "been  subjected  to 
review  and  revision  since  this  concert  was  plannf 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  audience  finds  the 
offerings  worth  watching  as  they  pass,  the  autho: 
would  gladly  forestall  some  questions  "by  a  query 
of  his  own:  "WHICH  OF  THESE  WORKS  WERE  WRITTEN 
WHEN,  AND,  IF  SO,  WHY?"  A  customary  phrase  from 
examination  papers  in  History  and  Appreciation 
might  be  added:     "Exact  dates  are  not  essential. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Edmond  Boucher  -  Basso 

Alessandro  Niccoli  -  Violinist 
Justin  B.  S-"\ndridge  -  Pianist 

THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Giorgio  Livoti  -  violin         Robert  Bennett  -  violin 
Harold  Kagan      -  viola  Ralph  Smalley    -  cello 

We  welcome  the  members  of  the  Augmented  Choir 
of  Tufts  College  as  guest  artists  on  this  program. 
Their  generous  co-operation  is  greatly  appreciated, 

Ik*************** 

The  Forum  will  be  grateful  for  suggestions 

designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of,   or  the 

interest  in,  its  work. 

**************** 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers  1 
Forum-Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  Seventh. 

CARL  HOWARD 

and  his  works  will  be  presented 
***************** 

The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Mrs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  Director 
William  Haddon,  Director,  City  of  Boston 


COMPOSERS '  FORUM-LABORATORY  MEETING 

Composer:  Leo  Rich  Lewis 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  December  17,  193& 

Attendance:  265 


Mr.  Hanscom:  It  seems  to  me  that  my  Position  this  evening  is  somewhat 

analagous  to  that  of  a  trainman  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  "ine  of 
whose  duties  is  to  announce  to  the  oassengers  that  the  train  is 
entering  New  York  City.    That  I  should  introduce  to  you  a  man,  to 
chronicle  whose  accomplishments  in  the  "briefest  manner  oossible,  the 
American  "Who's  Who"  takes  a  half  nage  of  fine  print  seems  an  idle 
thing.     I  will  not  attempt  to  read  a  list  of  the  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  which  he  has  held,  nor  of  his  numerous  comnositions. 
He  appears  this  evening  as  a  New  England  Composer  and  my  remarks  will 
he  made  with  this  in  mind. 

Our  ffuest  is  a  native  of  South  Woodstock,  Vermont,  born  there 
in  I865,  and  for  many  years  has  made  his  home  in  Medford,  Massachusettr 
He  holds  the  derrees  of  Brcholor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from 
Tufts  College;  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Art»  from  Harvard,  and 
a  diploma  from  the  Munich  Conservatory.    He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  honorary  scholastic  society. 

From  189?  to  1#95>  ne  was  an  instructor  in  French,    From  1895  to 
1920,  Professor  of  the  theory  and  history  of  Music.    From  1920  to 
192U,  Professor  of  Music  and  associate  professor  of  modern  languages. 
Since  192^,  he  has  held  the  chair  of  Fletcher,  Professor  of  Music  at 
Tufts  College. 

His  creative  work  includes  a  French  grammar,  English  editions  of 
many  French  works,  books  on  musical  subjects,  and  compositions  in  all 
forms.     I  am  honored,  in  being  the  one  to  present  Leo  Rich  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Hanscom:     I  am  greatly  obliged  for  a  very  satisfactory 

obituary.     I  shall  probably  take  advantage  within  a  few  years  of  an 
opportunity  to  get  that  on  record  permanently.     There  is  one  omission 
that  Mr.  Hanscom  made  and  I  would  like  to  supplement  what  he  said, 
that  I  have  always  been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  as  the  rehearsals 
for  this  concert  proceded,  having  begun  only  a  week  ago  tomorrow,  I 
found  that  my  ingrained  sense,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Society  of 
that  name,  prompted  me  to  take  out  of  the  program  the  last  movement 
of  the  piano  quartet.    The  players  have  had  rehearsals  enough  without 
that,  and  therefore  it  will  be  omitted;  in  other  words,  we  shall 
carry  out  the  urogram  as  you  have  it  in  your  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  that. 

I.     SONATA,  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  Laboratory.    Among  other  things  that  can  happen  in  the 

Laboratory  are  special  manifestations.    Ordinarily  a  string  quprtet 
is  not  conducted.    This  quartet  does  not  need  conducting  except  that 
it  represents  an  orchestra  of  20  pieces.    The  score  of  this  work  was 
made  for  an  orchestra,  not  a  quartet.     I  am,   therefore,  asking  you  to 
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imagine  that  I  am  not  here  (that  wcnild  he  rather  difficult)  or  to 
imagine  that  this  is  an  orchestra. 

II.  SONGS 
III.  REMEMBRANCE 

IV.  CHORUSES,  for  mixed  voices 

1.  Eventide 

2.  May  Time 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  wanted  to  say  a  special  word  about  this  group.     I  have 

had  singing  groups  for  many  rears.    That  goes  without  saying.  It 
was  fifty  years  ago  last  May,  the  Glee  Club  gave  its  first  concert 
at  the  Kill.    After  I  finished  my  studies,  I  cane  back  and  since  have 
had  to  do  with  the  group  at  College  Hill.     I  have  never  had  a  group 
that  can  stay  on  the  pitch  as  this  bunch  here.    Do  you  notice  (Mr. 
Lewis  played  a  few  measures)  and  they  stayed  right  there.  During 
rehearsals,  they  will  sing  for  1R  to  20  minutes  and  they  stay  there 
all  the  time.     They  have  a  long  piece  coming  and  we  will  see  how  they 
come  out.    They  can  do  it,  but  whether  they  will  or  not  is  the  question 

3 .  Sun-Up 

Mr.  Lewis  proves  pitch  by  striking  chord  on  piano.  Prolonged 
Applause. 

V.  QUARTET,  for  Diano  and  strings 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  addition  to  saying  that  the  last  movement  would  be  omitted, 

I  should  have  said  that  the  following  movements  would  not  be  in 
order.    The  third  movement  will  be  followed  by  the  second  which  will 
be  the  last. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  While  the  questions  which  you  have  written  are  being  collected, 

I  might  say  this.     In  the  preparation  of  these  -orograms,  the  composer1  e 
part  doesn't  consist  simply  of  allowing  his  music  to  be  played.  It 
means  that  in  order  to  get  his  music  performed,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  supervise  a  great  deal  of  rehearsing.    Mr.  Lewis  has  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  that  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Augmented  Choir  for  their  splendid  work  this  evening.    You  will  notice 
on  your  program  on  page  3>  where  we  ordinarily  have  notes  about  the 
comoosers,  we  have,  shall  I  say,  a  challenge  by  the  Composer.  Perhaps 
some  of  vou  have  not  read  it.     Let  me  read  it  to  you.     It  offers  a 
very  interesting  opportunity  to  show  your  keen  appreciation  of  music. 

"The  program  material  covers  (or  uncovers)  activities  dating 
from  18^0  to  193^.    All  except  two  of  the  earlier  pieces  have 
been  subjected  to  review  and  revision  since  this  concert  was 
planned.     If  It  turns  out  that  the  audience  finds  the  offerings 
v;orth  ttatchin*  cs  ;.hoy  pass,  the  author  would  gladly  forestall 
some  questions  by  a  query  of  his  own:     "WHICH  OF  THESE  WORKS  WERE 
WRITTEN  WHEN,  AND,  IF  30,  WHY? "    A  customary  phrase  from  examina- 
tion papers  in  History  and  Appreciation  ^ight  be  added:  "Exact 
dates  are  not  essential." 


Mr.  O'Brien  (usher)  have  we  material  enough  to  start  with? 
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Question:  Would  you  "be  willing  to  share  with  us  the  secret  which  must 

lie  "behind  the  astonishing  ability  of  your  choir  to  stay  on  pitch? 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  it  is  just  good  health  and  some  brains  about 

singing.     I  am  not  an  inspiration  for  it.     I  know  it  just  happens. 
In  most  groups,  there  are  us\ially  one  or  two  who  sufficiently  muss 
the  thing  up  to  cause  it  to  snag.     There  is  no  such  person  in  this 
lot.    As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  larger  ;°:roup,  I  have  a  very  remark- 
able tenacity'.    There  isn't  any  secret  about  it. 

Question:  Someone  evidently  disagrees  with  Professor  Leivis. 

Answer:  Well,  all  I  can  do  is  present  a  disclaimer.     I  don't  know  why 

it  is.     I  just  feel  like  embracing  the  whole  bunch  every  time  they 
sing. 

Question:  The  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  displays  musical  craftsmanship. 

What  proportion  of  inspiration  went  into  this  work? 

Answer:  I  don't  know  what  the  inspiration  of  that  is.     It  is  mostly 

something  else  "besides  inspiration.     I  can  sav  this,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  written  in  a  great  deal  of  a  hurry,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  the  last  page.     I  think  the  second  movement  has  good 
tone  expression.     I  certainly  didn't  design  it  to  "be  inspired. 

Question:  Is  not  a  composer  who  attempts  to  portray  the  mechanical  or 

concrete  aspects  of  life  more  of  a  scientist  than  an  artist? 

Answer:  That  takes  for  granted  music  portrays  something  and  for  that, 

I  should  "be  inclined  to  r.et  t^e  questioner  out  here  and  ask  him  or  her 
what  it  portrays  "before  answering  it.     It  presents  the  question  of 
what  music  is  about  anyhow,  and  most  of  us  who  have  delved  into  it 
believe  what  it  is  about  primarily.     It  speaks  its  own  language. 
Its  significance  is  what  the  hearer  puts  into  it  and  that  depends 
upon  his  experience.     I  might,  in  this  case,  cite  something  which  I 
think  might  interest  you  all.     It  is  guaranteed  authentic.     I  suppose 
there  is  no  well-known  piece  to  which  some  meaning  is  so  generally 
attributed  as  to  the  C  sharp  minor  Prelude  of  Rachmaninoff, 

One  time  when  Rachmaninoff  was  in  this  country,  he  was  scheduled 
to  appear  at  a  convention  of  some  sort  and  a  committee  from  one  of 
our  growing  colleges  was  delegated  to  attend.     Some  of  those  who  were 
not  going  told  the  committee  that  they  surely  must  not  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  ask  the  composer  just  what  was  the  meaning  behind  the 
C  sharp  minor  Prelude.     They  agreed  that,  that  was  a  good  idea,  sr 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  they  gathered  around  the  great 
man  and  one  of  them  said,   "Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  won't  you  please  tell  us 
the  story  behind  your  C  sharp  minor  Prelude?    Everybody  knows  there 
must  be  one,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  yon  tell  us  just 
what  y^u  meant  by  it."    Rachmaninoff  answered  very  briefly,   ''I  was 
trying  t^  write  a  damn  good  tune.     I  think  that  is  what  most  composers 
are  trying  to  do;  if  they  think  anything  else,  they  are  deceiving 
themselves. " 
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Mr.  Hanscom:  I  wish  seme  persons  would  take  up  the  Composer's  challenge. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  audience,  known  to  me, 
who  are  capable  of  giving  an  answer. 

Question:  Professor  Lewis:     Though  you  asked  us  to  imagine  that  you  were 

not  present,  we  cannot  imagine  a  comr;oser  without  imagination.  In 
other  words,   can  you  imagine  your  audience  enjoying  music  without 
imagination? 

Answer:  That  brings  up  the  question  of  constructive  listenting.     I  am 

perfectly  willing  to  say  "No",  that  I  can't  imagine  anyone  enjoying 
music  without  imagination.     I  can  say  this,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
imagination  in  different  kinds  of  people;  consequently,  what  one 
person  imagines  in  something,  somebody  else  doesn't.    The  same  thing 
that  he  enjoys  is  not  the  same  his  next-door  neighbor  would  enjoy, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.    The  same  work    (it  was  right  there  all  the 
time)  doesn't  mean  the  same  thing  to  different  people.  Furthermore, 
it  is  contributed,  so  far  as  the  listener  is  concerned  by  the 
listener  himself.     It  is  not  the  composer  that  makes  the  music  suggest 
anything,  it  is  the  listener* 


Question:  Recently  a  comooser  at  these  meetings  stated  the  reason  he  did 

not  use  modern  harmony  was  because  a  publisher  told  him  that  the 
moderns  do  not  sell.  What  are  your  re- sons  for  not  using  modern 
harmony? 


Answer:  Well,  I  think  I  was  present  at  that  meeting,  I  was  present  at 

all  except  one.     I  remember  that  question.     The  answer  to  it  must 
necessarily  be  that  one  doesn't  think  in  those  terms,  if  he  doesn't 
write  that  way.    Now  it  is  worthwhile  precisely  in  1936  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  as  indeed  implied  by  the  one  who  answered  that 
question  before,  that  modern  harmony  is  what  we  might  call,  "Pretty 
Well  Busted  Already".     In  the  year  1928-29,  I  had  a  year  off  and 
spent  ICO  days  in  Paris.    I  went  to  156  different  things,  the  average 
of  a  little  over  1-f  a  day.    During  that  same  trip  I  went  over  to 
Munich  and  had  a  U-day  "soak"  in  modern  harmony.     I  had  the  luck  to 
have  a  press  ticket  so  that  I  went  to  all  the  rehearsals  as  well  as 
the  performances.     Out  of  that  group  of  works,  which  we  heard  during 
the  four  days,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  3  ^orth  noticing,  one  of 
which  was  the  work  of  a  Parisian  called  (?).     One  of  them  said  he  had 
composed  about  20  measures  a  year.     I  was  attending  an  orchestral 
concert  and  after  the  event,  I  decided  to  go  somewhere  else.     I  went 
to    a  near-by  restaurant ,  sat  down,  ordered  something  to  eat.  In 
came  a  member  of  the  orchestra.     He  was  a  horn  player.    He  sat  down 
at  a  table  across  the  room.  I  used  my  nrivilege,  so  to  speak.  Asked 
him  a  question.    If  he  had  ever  been  to  America.     Consequently,  the 
conversation  started.    He  moved  over  to  my  table  and  we  enjoyed  a 
very  nice  conversation.    He  was  a  very  e-r-nerrenced  player.    He  knew 
a  Horn  player  in  the  Boston  Sy  mphony  Orchestra.     I  asked  what  he 
thought  of  these  modern  orchestras.    He  remarkded,   "If  you  make  a 
mistake  the  composer    wouldn't    notice."    He  remarked,  again,  "If 
you  don't  tell  anyone  I  told  you,  I'll  tell  you  something.    Not  long 
age,   I  was  rehearsing  the  works  of  a  very  well-known  composer,  you 
would  know  him  if  I  mentioned  his  name.     I  passed  the  word  around  to 
the  beys  to  leave  out  all  the  sharps  and  flats.    The  composer  didn't 
even  notice  it. "    What  do  you  think  of  music  that  was  thrown  together 
so  that  the  composer  didn't  know  if  it  was  played  right  or  wrong. 
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I  don't  want  to  say  there  isn't  any  worth  in  modern  music.  The 
composer  is  getting  away  from  the  sort  of  stuff  he  started  out  to  do* 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons,       that  I  have  waited  all 
these  years  is  for  this  stuff  to  "blow  over.     I  think  it  has  pretty  .. 
well  blown  over  now. 

Question:  What  composer  or  composers  have  influenced  you  most  during  your 

lifetime?    Do  you  think  your  music  is  at  all  like  Brahms'? 

Answer!  I  should  say  that  Brahms  has  influenced  me  mostly*     Schuman  and 

Wagner  have,  too.    Brahms  is  distinctly  a  great  man.     I  might  say 
that  the  otiiers  are  also  'great  men* 

Question:  If  serious  composers  are  conscious  interpreters  of  life's  moods, 

why  do  they  produce  music  with  no  logical  program  behind  it? 

Answer:  Because,  they  haven't  any  brains,  which  means  that  their  views 

on  any  subject  aren't  worth  taking  any  notice  of. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Here  is  the  first  answer  to  your  challenge,  Mr.  Lewis. 

While  Mr.  Lewis  is  looking  over  that  list,  there  is  something  I  want 
to  say  that  is  too  interesting  to  leave  out.    The  Violin  Sonata  which 
was  placed  this  evening  was  composed  in  1395  and  Professor  Lewis 
heard  it  tonight  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Here  is  the  guess  which  has  come  as  near  as  possible  to  my 

suggestion. 

(  Reads  submitted  estimate  of  dates 
of  compositions) 

The  only  very  wrong  thin£  about  that  is  Remembrance  which  wasn't 
written  until  very  r ecently.     I  mean  four  or  five  years  ago.     I  might 
say  that  it  is  part  of  a  String  Qaartet  I  was  working  on.     I  sup-pose 
I  am  no  composer,  since  I  haven't  written  a  String  Quartet  yet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sonata  for  Violin,  and  Remembrance 
which  was  done  recently,  all  the  remaining  works  were  subjected  to 
revision  since  this  concert  was  planned,  which  will  bring  it  20  years 
more  this  way. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Our  next  meeting  will  be  January  J,  featuring  Carl  Howard. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  want  to  sav  anything  about  it  before,  but  now  I  can 

announce  that  on  Tuesday,  January  5,  this  same  urogram  will  be  given 
in  G-oddard  Chapel  at  Tufts  College.     It  is  very  easily  accessible. 
If  any  of  you  desire  to  hear  this  "stuff"  again  by  all  means  come 
around.    The  Chapel  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Tufts  College, 

(Much  Applause) 


Dean  Wins  low  Han  scorn,  Supervisor 


CARL  HOWARD 

AflD  A 

PRPGRAfTl  OP  HIS  WORKS 


THURSDAY  EVEniPG 
January  1,  1337  8:15 


REPERTORY  WALL 
£G4-  Hunti'nj-f-on  Avenu^J  Bos-ton 

Work?     Progress:     Admin i 's  +  ration 


PROGRAM 


I.      PRELUDE  (Sextet) 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
and 

Messrs.  Forbes  and  Toll 

0*4  *  *  ^  *  *  *  * 


II.     S0NA1A  (  1  movement) 

Messrs*  Forbes  and  Sandridpe 


III.  QUARTET 

1.  Allegro 

2.  Largo  E  Molto  Sostenuto 
3«    Allegretto  (Minuet) 

U.    Allegro  Vivace  (londo) 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 

*  *  £  *  +  *    *  *  4 


IV.  OCTET 

1.  Moderate,  with  great  freedom 

2,  Rather  slow 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 

raid 

Messrs.  Xelley,  LaLonde 

Sanfillipo  and  Toll 
********** 


THE  C0:  IP0S£g»3  NOTSS 


PilELUDE    The  harmonic  scheme  of  this  -piece  is  ex- 
r>eri~riental .    However,  most  of  the  o;her  devices  used  in 
its  construction  are  'yell  establirshsd. 

SOI-TATA-:'OYg!EITT  ?0A  BA3a00rT  AT)  PIANO    The  first 
theme  is  "H7pophryviann  while  the  S3cond  and  closing 
themes  are  "major".    The  recapitula :ion  is  entirely- 
modal.    The  listener  is  asked  to  he  ore-oared  for  the 
final  cadence,  the  modal  character  of  whiui.  may  he  a 
little  disturbing 

QTJAJRTET    The  entire  t>iece  is  old-fashioned.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  produce  an  original  work  in  the  spirit 
of  the  18>th  and  early  19th  centuries.    The  harmonic 
material  is  extremely  elementary. 

OCTET    Harmonically,  the  OCTET  is  similar  to 
the  F  lELTrDE.    Nevertheless,  it  is  f?lt  that  the  effect 
uoon  the  listener  may  he  somewhat  different.    The  first 
movement  is  in  sonata  form,  and  the  second  is  a  ground 
bass  (with  va.ria.tions)  followed  b-"  1  coda. 

All  my  compositions  are  la.ter  :han  Jane,  1933?  nil 
a.re  experimental;  all  a.re  unpublishad. 


ARTISTS  OV.  THE  PROG-RAM 


Henry  W.  Forbes  -  Bassoon 
Robert  P.  Kelley  -  Flute 
Jean  LaLonde  -  Double  Bass 
Alfred  Sanfilliuo  -  Viola 
Rudoluh  Toll  -  Clarinet 

THE  FORUM  STRUTS  QUARTET 

Giorgio  Livoti  -  violin  Robert  Bennett  -  violin 
Harold  Kagan      -  viola       Ralph  Smalley    -  cello 

The  Forum  will  be  grateful  for  suggestions 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of,  or 
the  interest  in,  its  work, 

*  *  *  *  *  4  *  *      *♦  * 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers1 
Fo ram-Lab oratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  Fourteenth. 


MAE  SHEPHARD-HAYWARD 
(LUCILS  BERGERE) 
and  her  works  will  be  presented 


The  Laboratorv  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
Mrs.  Ruth  Haller  Ottaway,  Assistant  Director 
William  Haddon,  Director,  City  of  Boston 


COMPOSERS  1  FORUM-LABORATORY  MEETING 


Composer:  Carl  Howard 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  January  7,  1937 

Attendance:  150 


Mr.  Hanscomt  After  a  lapse  of  two  weeks  because  of  the  holidays,  we  resume 

our  Forum  meetings  this  evening,  and  are  happy  to  announce  that  a 
meeting  will  be  held  on  each  Thursday  of  this  month.    One  week 
from  tonight,  we  shall  present  our  first  woman  composer,  Mae 
Sheioard-Hayward;  on  January  21,  Dr.  Henry  Radley  will  be  our  guest; 
and  on  January  28,  Herbert  Boardman  will  be  with  us. 

Tonight  we  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  young  man,  w] 
does  not  yet  claim  comolete  mastery  of  composition.    The  Foru;"! 
considers  that  in  itself  a  recommendation.    West  Somerville  is  t  sis 
young  man's  place  of  residence,  and  has  been  since  he  was  born 
there  on  November  15,  1907*    Not  until  three  years  ago  did  he  take 
up  music  seriously.    Previous  to  that  time  he  had  received  the  " 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master    of  Science  from  the 
Department  of  Architectural  Engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.    After  graduation  he  held  various  positia. 
as  structural  detailer,  surveyor  and  draftsman,  analytical  chemist 
and  teacher  of  mathematics. 

In  February,  1933.  business  in  the  engineering  profession 
being  somewhat  dull,  he  registered  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  won  four  scholarships  in  organ  playing.    For  two 
consecutive  years  he  was  awarded  the  Allen  Prize  in  composition. 
Asked  whether  he  was  an  engineer  who  had  taken  up  music,  or  a  musi- 
cian who  had  studi  ed  engineering,  he  replied  that  he  had    made  no 
decision.    No  matter  what  the  answer  may  be,  he  certainly  has  two 
rugged  strings  to  his  bow.    At  present,  this  gentlemen  devotes  his 
time  to  composition  and  to  acting  as  organist  in  a  suburban  church. 
As  you  will  see  by  your  programs,  all  compositions  on  this  program 
are  unpublished,  all  are  later  than  1933.  and  all  are  admittedly 
expe rimental. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  guest,  MR.  CARL  HOWARD 

Mr.  Howard:  I  have  never  made  a  speech  in  my  life.    There  are  two  things 

I  would  like  to  say  about  tonight.     First,  as  you  know  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Forum-Laboratory.     If  you  think  you  would  like  to 
help  in  making  this  Forum  a  success  in  the  Laboratory  way,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  answer  some  questions  which  I  believe  you 
have  received.     It  is  not  necessary  to  ejiswer  them,  but  I  would 
appreciate  it.    The  other  thing  is  this,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Hans com  and  the  musicians  for  their  cooperation  and  goodwill. 

I.  FRSLUDE  (Sextet) 

II.  SONATA 
III.  QUARTET 


Mr.  Hans com: 


The  usher  will  bring  the  questions  to  the  platform.     I  hope 
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Mr.  Hanscom:  I  think  this  a  good  one  to  start  with,  Mr.  Howard. 

Question:  I  take  it  that  the  value  in  engineering  lies  in  the  absolute 

rhymetical  proportions  of  measurements*    Why  should  not  the  same 
apply  to  music? 

Answer:  I  think  it  should,  I  think  that  music  should  be  treated  scien- 

tifically rather  than  in  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  I 
won't  say  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.     I  think  we  can  make 
progress  in  music  as  soon  as  we  give  it  into  the  hand  of  a  civil 
engineer.    We  can  make  better  art,  we  can  test  it  musically,  we  can 
also  make  a  correction  in  what  has  gone  before. 

Question:  With  no  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  musician,  will  you  tell 

why  you  selected  a  bassoon  in  your  sonata  movement? 

Answer:  It  seems  that  two  summers  ago,  I  had  a  bassoon.     I  couldn't  f::i' 

any  music  to  play  that  was  easy  enough  for  me,   so  I  just  knocked  off 
that  tune.     It  just  hapnened  to  be  on  tonight's  program. 

•i-*  I  take  these  questions  rather  deliberately,  because  as  you  know, 

Mr.  Hanscom:        these  meetings  are  being  recorded  by  stenographers.     It  is  only  fair 
that  we  show  consideration.    You  will  find  on  the  table  in  the  hall 
the  stenographic  report  of  our  last  meeting,  when  we  presented, 
Professor  Lewis.    Any  of  you  who  have  not  had  them  are  free  to  take 
them  tonight. 

Question:  You  say  all  your  music  is  experimental.    An  experiment  is  an 

attempt  to  arrive  at  a  definite,  pre-determined  reaction.  Toward 
what  reaction,  exactly,  are  you  striving? 

Answer:  I  think  one  who  experiments  doesn't  know  what  to  expect.  That 

is  why  he  is  experimenting.     I  don't  quite  see  the  point  of  that 
question.    Would  you  repeat  that  question,  please? 

Question:  Question  repeated 

Answer:  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  I  don't  agree  with  the  statement. 

The  statement  is  incorrect,     let  us  disregard  the  statement  in  the 
first  place.    I  can  say,  however,  that  I  am  reaching  for  a  certain 
reaction  in  some  respects.     In  the  classical  Sonata  and  the  classical 
Quartet,  I  am  trying  to  see  if  it  is  possible  for  a  modern  to  write 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,    The  critics  say  if  the 
modern  writes  in  it,   it  is  old-fashioned.    A  good  deal  of  our  modern 
composition  seems  musty.    Mozart  sound  fresh.     If  we  could  write  in 
the  spirit  of  these  men,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  finding  out. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  should  try  it. 

Question:  Uhy  diS  you. -not  write  the  Octet  for  string  orchestra  instead 

of  six  strings  alone?     I  think  it  would  be  more  effective  that  way. 

Answer:  It  might  have  been.     However,  the  balance  of  the  string  orch- 

estra is  quite  different.     It  doesn't  provide  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  tune  by  the  violin  and  viola,  and  besides  I  didn't  think  of 
writing  that  for  strings.     I  was  thinking  of  chamber  music.     I  wrote 
this  in  six  part  counterpoint.     Those  were  the  instruments  that 
seemed  to  suggest  themselves. 
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Question: 
Answer: 


Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 


Mr.  Hanscom: 

Question: 

Answer: 


Is  the  cadenza  a  musical  form  or  is  it  to  fill  in  on  the  program? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  if  it  is  musical  or  not.     Of  course,  these 
questions  are  not  meant  to  he  answered  hy  me.    They  are  for  you  to 
answer.    Perhaps  you  like  Uop  of  your  piano  solos.     In  that  case, 
please  say  "No"  to  that  question.     Some  of  the  piano  solos  are  odious. 
The  same  for  violin.    We  have  very  little  good  piano  music.    That  is 
my  opinion.    As  for  cadenzas,  I  don't  write  them.    Their  place  is  in 
a  circus.     I  asked  you  if  the  cadenza  is  musical. 

What  studies  have  you  found  most  beneficial  in  your  preparation  for 
composing? 

In  preparing  for  composition  I  didn't  take  any  studies.     I  studied 
after  I  started  to  write.     I  took  examiniations  and  tutored  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  did  it  all  right. 

Who  were  your  instructors  in  comnosi tion? 

My  teacher  is  a  critic  in  Boston.    Ke  wouldn't  want  me  to  mention 
his  name.     He  mi^ht  be  ashamed.     I  think  we  had  better  leave  out  that 
question. 

Are  you  interested  only  in  music  for  orchestral  instruments? 

Well,  offhand,  I'll  say  that  all  instruments  that  are  worthy  of 
being  called  instruments  are  orchestral  instruments.     I  don't  care  for 
banjos  and  accordians.     I  don't  care  for  them  at  all.     I  can  say  I  am 
interested  in  orchestral  instruments.     The  piano  is  not  considered  one. 
I  don't  care  for  the  Piano.     I  don't  think  it  blends  with  strings  very 
well.     Chamber  concerts  bore  me  as  perhaps  they  do  you.     Simply  because 
it  bores  me,  I  leave  it  out  as  much  as  possible. 

Unfair  questions  we  omit,  but  frank  questions  we  will  ask. 

How  good  do  you  think  your  music  is? 

I  briefly  stated  all  my  music  was  experimental.     I  asked  you  to  aid 
me  in  evaluating  this  music.     I  think  I  have  a  quotation.     This  is  a 
quotation  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Forum-Laboratory. 


Question: 


Answer: 


(Mr.  Howard  reads  the  quotation) 

I  think  that  question  is  answered,  o.nd  I  think  you  should  really 
answer  that  question.     I  think  this  being  a  laborator",  it  is  up  to  you 
to  answer  that  question.     That  is  why  you  have  the  questions  to  answer, 
/just  to  help  me. 

There  is  an  enormous  sap  between  the  style  of  your  ouartet,  and  that 
of  the  other  numbers.    Do  you  "olan  to  bridge  it  eventually  or  are  you 
definitely  a  left  winger? 

I  am  not  definitely  anything.    I  want  criticism.    The  quartet  was  my 
first  composition.     I  did  that  to  see  if  I  could  handle  work  in  the 

older  form,  and  do  it  somewhat  clearly,  which  I  think  I  have  done*  I 

am  not  a  romantic. 


i 

■ 
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There  is  a  margin  between  classic  and  romantic.    That  is  why  you  no- 
ticed such  a  gap.    You  probably  notice  romantic  sections  in  the  quartet 
and  perhaps  in  the  octet.     I  don't  olan  to  bridge  that  gap.     I  don't 
ever  plan  to  be  a  romantic.     I  intend  to  handle  all  things  scientifi- 
cally.   Perhaps  the  gap  will  be  rerched  sometime  when  I  know  more  about 
it. 

Question:  If  the  technological  part  of  music  is  an  end  unto  itself,  and  all 

else  is  accidental  wherein  is  the  difference  between  it  and  illogical 
jazz? 

Answer:  Please  repeat  that  question. 

.Question  repeated 

Anything  illogical  is  out  of  place.     If  jazz  is  illogical,  perh;<  a 
you  don't  say  it,  you  talk  about  it,  lets  leave  it  out  altogether. 
Perhaps  when  you  wrote  the  question  it  had  a  purpose.     If  you  cannot  tie 
that,  you  better  leave  it  aside  until  you  can  express  it.  Otherwise, 
it  is  out  of  place. 

Question:  What  makes  you  think  that  only  scientists  are  capable  of  producing 

the  most  accurate  well-balanced  works.     It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Bach,  Beethoven,  3rahms,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  other  great  musicians 
are  great  scientists. 

Answer:  I  don't  say  that  only  scientists  can  do  it.     I  sav  that  music 

would  be  a  greater  art  as  soon  as  they  accept  the  aid  of  a  scientist. 
I  think  science  can  help.    All  music  is  someth^n.?  worthwhile.     In  a 
starve  set  we  use  incandescent  lights;  they  give  us  greater  art  than 
before.    I  say  I  can  do  more  in  music  in  that  respect.     I  think  if  we 
get  the  physician  to  measure  our  heart  beats,  respiration  end  pulse, 
we  can  find  out  definitely  about  our  physical  condition. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  a  potent  question. 

Question:  Did  yon  take  a  Handel  Score  and  copy  the  figuration  for  your 

quartet? 

Answer:  I  don't  know  just  what  you  are  referring  to.    However,  I  suggest 

that  you  look  at  Harpers'  Magazine  for  November  and  December,  and  read 
an  article  by  Doctor  (?).    He  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  in 
telepathy  and  I  suggest  that  you  read  the  article  and  find  out  the 
reason.     Don't  get  me  down  as  a  mystic.    If  you  let  the  scientist  ex- 
periment, maybe  you  will  understand  how  I  got  those  figures. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  Sonata  could  have  been  as  effective  with  an 

instrument  other  than  the  bassoon — say — the  violin?    V/ould  not  the 
melody  stand  out  more  on  the  higher  tones  of  the  violin?    I  enjoyed 
this  sonata  tremendously. 

Answer:  It  would.    However,  it  is  merely  a  tune  for  bassoon*    I  can  play 

the  bassoon  part  e.nd  the  piano  part.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  string 
melody.  However,  if  ^ou  coiild  "blow"  a  violin,  I  thin1:  perhaos  it 
would  be  all  right. 
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Question:  Do  you  "believe  the  various  movements  of  a  quartet,  symphony,  etc. 

should  have  some  melodic  relation  to  each  other,  or  should  they  "be 
simply  contrasting  moods? 

Answer:  I  think  they  should  all  he  related  to  one  another.    We  are 

building  up  a  good  artistic  structure  when  we  "build  a  composition,  I 
think  all  movements  should  he  related.     I  think  we  can  reach  the  result 
by  taking  individual  pieces,  one  here  and  one  somewhere  else,  and 
putting  them  altogether. 

Question:  Which  of  the  two  idi-oms  interest  you  most  in  working  on  these 

compositions.    The    earlier  classic  or  the  more  modern — or  did  both 
interest  you  equally? 

Answer:  I  think  they  both  interested  me  equally.    You  see  I  talk  in  ter^- 

of  classic  idioms  and  in  terms  of  modern  idioms.     When  I  did  that  I 
didn't  think  of  the  classic  idiom  at  all. 

Question:  A  scientist  deals  with  quantities,  should  a  composer  deal  with 

quantities  or  qualities? 

Answer:  Scientist  deal  with  quality  as  well  as  quantity.    How  about  qual- 

itative analysis  in  chemistry.  I  think  you  have  made  the  wrong  assump- 
tion in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Kanscom:  There  are  no  more  written  questions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 

might  he  interesting  if  we  could  open  these  meetings  to  questions  pro- 
pounded ver hally  from  the  floor  and  have  a  discussion.     I  may  venture 
to  do  this  sometime,  hut  it  is  a  course  which  is  full  of  pitfalls. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  having  Mr.  Howard's  .music.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  him  for  giving  us  the  opportunity.  I  thank  you  all 
for  attending. 

(Much  Applause) 
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COMPOSER  IS  PUT  ON  SPOT 


Federal  Project  Educating  Popular  Audience — Sokoloff  En- 
thuses Over  Outlook 


By  Redfern  Mason 

Do  people  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Federal  Music  Project?  If  they  do, 
they  will  bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Federal  Government  that  its 
usefulness  will  not  be  lessened,  but 
amplified. 

It  is  taking  care  of  the  needy  musi- 
cian, giving  him  or  her  enough  to 
make  life  bearable  during  a  time  of 
great  difficulty.  That  is  much  and 
would  be  worth  while  if  that  were 
all.  But  the  project  is  doing  another 
work,  a  work  so  far  reaching  that,  if 
developed  and  perpetuated,  it  will 
give  these  United  States  what  it 
needs  artistically  more  than  any- 
thing else — an  audience  of  intelligent 
music  lovers. 

That  great  institution,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  with  its  hundred  con- 
certs every  season,  takes  care  of^the 
musical  elect.  But  there  is  a  great 
public  which  the  symphony  cannot 
reach.  The  music  project  is  meeting 
this  need.  During  the  coming  week 
over  thirty  concerts  will  be  given, 
many  of  them  in  schools,  some  in 
churches,  others  in  libraries  and  hos- 
pitals, social  centers,  homes  for  the 
aged.  Hundreds  of  capable  musi- 
cians will  participate,  and  they  will 
all  be  paid  for  their  services.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  project  many  of 
them  would  be  without  means. 

Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  project,  is  now  in 
town,  and  we  met,  after  a  separation 
of  a  dozen  years  and  more.  A  touch 
of  the  gently  ironic  humor  still  lin- 
gers in  his  smile,  but  there  flows 
from  his  personality  today  a  deep 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  to  which  he 
has  set  his  hand. 

"We  have  no  subsidized  sympho- 
nies, operas  and  music  schools  in 
America,"  he  muses;  "but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  set  its  hand  to  the  task, 
and  a  new  era  is  dawning,  in  which 
musical  culture  will  be  regarded  as 
an  educational,  a  humanizing  influ- 


ence. Today,  as  Walt  Whitman 
prophesied,  we  can  literally  'Hear 
America  singing.'  It  is  true  that 
many  folks  think  the  general  pub- 
lic, especially  the  laboring  class,  does 
not  take  an  interest  in  music.  They 
are  wrong.  The  music-makers  of  the 
project  have  already  been  heard  by 
fifty  million  people  in  this  country, 
many  of  them  in  places  which  pre- 
viously were  utterly  barren.  And  as 
yet  we  have  only  made  a  beginning." 

Last  night  we  had  an  object  les- 
son in  what  is  being  done  for  the  un- 
performed American  composer.  The 
Forum  Laboratory,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  music  project  gave  a 
reading  of  the  works  of  Carl  How- 
ard, a  young  composer  who,  up  to 
the  present,  has  had  none  of  his 
works  printed.  Howard  is  probably 
about  thirty;  he  was  an  engineer;  he 
has  a  B.Sc  degree,  and  latterly  he 
has  turned  his  mind  to  composition. 

The  performance  was  given  in 
Repertory  Hall,  264  Huntington  ave- 
nue. There  was  a  string  quartet, 
which  in  the  last  number  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  wood  wind  and  an- 
other viola.  The  compositions  were 
a  Prelude,  with  a  modernistic  out- 
look, frankly  experimental,  as  if  the 
composer  were  trying  his  wings;  then 
a  sonata,  a  quartet  and  an  octet.  The 
quartet  was  deliberately  Haydnish 
and  sometimes  charming,  with  a 
Largo  which  looked  back  to  Bach 
and,  in  moments  to  Arcangelo  Cor- 
elli  The  concluding  Rondo  was 
capital. 

Then  came  questions  from  the  au- 
dience. "We  are  all  fashioned  by 
our  environment,"  said  Howard; 
"everything  that  happens  to  us  will 
be  reflected  in  our  work."  Good  doc- 
trine and  probably  truer,  spiritually, 
than  Rachmaninoff's  dictum  that 
the  theme  of  the  famous  C  sharp 
minor  Prelude  is  just  a  good  tune 
and  doesn't  mean  anything. 

If  you  want  to  be  interested  and 
stimulated,  go  to  the  next  Forum. 
It  is  worth  while. 
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PROGRAM 

I.  TRIO 

Ar.dante  in  G  major 

Messrs.  Niccoli,  Deane  and  Sandridge 
***** 

II.  FOR  PIANOFORS3E 

1.  The  Blue  Lake 

2.  Gliding  Moon 

3.  Etude  in  G  Flat 

U.  Waltz  Fragment  (from  "Two  Sketches") 


Mr.  Sandridge 

***** 


III.  SONGS 


1.  Evening  Star 

2.  Radiant  Night 

The  Composer  and  Mr.  Sandridge 
Violin  ohbligato  "by  Mr.  Niccoli 


IV.     FOR  VIOLIN 


1.  Reverie 

2.  Silver-tipped  Clouds 

Messrs.  Niccoli  and  Sandridge 
*  **** 


V 


TRIO 


Fugato 

Messrs,  Niccoli,  Dearie  and  Sandridge 


****** 


VI .  SONGS 


VII. 


1»  All  Through  The  Quiet  Night 
2,  Is  this  a  Dream 

The  Composer  and  Mr.  Sand ridge 
****** 

FOR  CELLO 

Glov?  In  the  West  (Evening  Song) 

Messrs.  Deane  and  Sandridge 
****** 


VIII.  SONGS 


1>  Lament  of  Birds 

2,  Slumber  Song  (Little  One) 

3-  Summer  has  come 

The  Composer  and  Mr.  Sandridge 
Violin  ohbligato  "by  Mr.  Niccoli 


******* 


IX.  TRIO 

Staying  Lilacs 
Messrs.  Niccoli,  Deane  and  Sandridge 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Kenneth  Deane  -  Cellist 
Alessandro  Hiccoli  -  Violinist 
Justin  S.  Sandridge  -  Pianist 

The  Forum  will  "be  grateful  for 
suggestions  designed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of,  or  the  interest  in, 
its  work. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Compos- 
ers' Forum-Lab oratory  will  he 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  Jame  ry 
twenty-first . 

HENRY  HADLSY 
and  his  works  will  be  presented 

********* 


The  Lahoratorv  is  sponsored  "by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


COMPOSERS'  FORUM-LABORATORY  MEETING 


Composer:  Mae  Shepard  Hayward 

Place?  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  January  lU,  197>7 

Attendance:  135 


Tonight  we  present  a  native  of  Boston,  who  toured  the 
country  as  a  concert-rdanist  at  a  very  early  age,  and  also  had 
many  appearances  as  a  concert  singer.     Composition  did  net 
engross  her  attention  until  about  eight  years  ago.    With  few 
exceptions  all  the  compositions  offered  tonight  were  produced 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Our  guest  studied  piano  and  composition  with  the  late  B.  J. 
Lang,  singing  with  Charles  R.  Adams,  Bragiotti  and  her  mother, 
who  was  Helen  E.  H.  Carter.     Some  of  the  works  which  you  will 
hear  have  "been  performed  elsewhere.    All  are  in  manuscript. 

A  most  interesting  point  to  note,  is  that  the  text  of  all 
the  songs,  and  the  poetry  upon  which  the  instrumental  composi- 
tions are  "based,  was  all  written  by  the  composer  of  the  music. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  the  first  woman  eomposer  to  appear 
at  the  Forum  meetings  MAE  SHEPAKD  HAYWARD 

(Much  Applause) 
Mae  Shepard  Hayward  takes  a  how 

Thank  you.    Knowing  that  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  preceded  me,  and 
that  Dr.  Henry  Hadley  comes  after  me,  I  feel  I  am  honored  at 
this  opportunity. 

I .  TRIO 

Andante  in  G  Major 

II.  PIANOFORTE 

The  Blue  Lake 
Gliding  Moon 
Etude  in  G  Flat 

Waltz  Fragment  (from  "Two  Sketches") 

I I I.  SONGS 

Evening  Star 
Radiant  Night 

Mrs.  Hayward  returns  to  the  stage  for  a  how 


IV.  FOR  VIOLIN 

Reverie 

Silver- timed  Clouds 

V.  TRIO 

Fugato 


VI.  SONGS 

All  Through  The  Quiet  Night 
Is  This  a  Dream 
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VII.     FOR  CELLO 


Glow  in  the  West 


(Evening  Son^-) 


VIII.  SONGS 


Lament  of  Birds 
Slumber  Song 
Summer  has  come 


(Little  One) 


IX. 


TRIO 


Swaying  Lilacs 


Mr.  Han scorn: 

Question: 
Answer: 

Mr.  Han scorn: 
Question: 

Answer: 

Question: 

Answer: 


Mr.  Hanscom: 
Question: 

Answer: 


Upon  the  table  in  the  hall  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  you 
will  find  the  Stenographic  Report  of  the  last  meeting  when  Can. 
Howard  was  presented.     There  are  plenty  of  them;  you  are  at 
liberty  to  take  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  composer  is  an  ardent  romaftticifst.— 

why? 

In  answering  that  question,  I  should  say  there  is  no  sp  jcia 
need  to  express  my  inner-self.  I  •■•.rote  as  I  felt.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  answered  that  question  clearly  or  not. 

This  question  is  along  the  same  line. 

Musically,  you  are  frankly  an  emotionalist.    Do  you  admit" 
the  worth  of  absolute  music,  that  of  Bach,  for  example? 

Absolutely,  I  do.    He  was  my  first  training.     I  admire  Bach. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  one's  education. 

Why  did  so  many  years  elapse  between  the  time  of  your 
studies  in  composition  and  the  time  of  your  activity  as  a 
creative  musician? 

Just  because  I  heard  a  great  deal  all  my  life.    I  hear  a 
great  deal  now  of  orchestration.     I  didn't  study  orchestration. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  why.     In  answering  your  question 
perhaps  some  unseen  force  or  inspiration    made  me  write.     I  did 
become  accustomed  to  making  myself  write  what  would  come  to  me. 
It  seemed  to  come  very  naturally.     I  don't  know  of  any  other 
reason  than  just  because  I  didn't  do  it. 

This  question  is  perhaps  a  trifle  involved. 

Does  the  composer  believe  that  if  her  emotional  urge  to 
comment  on  life  musically  is  overpowering  enough,  that  the  tech- 
nical hazards  will  largely  take  care  of  themselves? 

No,  I  think  the  technical  hazards  are  not  technically  of 
themselves.    You  may  understand  technic.    You  may  know  what  it 
is.    As  a  musician  you  must  have  technic.    Whether  you  are  a 
pianist,  a  composer,  a  singer,  or  whatever  you  are,  you  must 
also  have  it. 
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Question:  "Lament  of  Birds"  being  the  most  worthwhile  composition  on 

your  program  it  would  interest  me  to  know  if  it  is  a  result  of 
youthful  inspiration  or  a  result  of  development? 

Answer:  Not  either  one.  That  was  written  four  years  aeo.     I  just 

happened  to  do  it. 

Question:  When  was  "Radiant  Night"  written  and  when  was  the  "Fugato" 

composed? 

Answer:  The  Fugato  was*  composed  last  summer.     If  it  is  interesting 

to  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  motif  of  this  composition  I 
heard  two  years  ago.     I  was  awake  and  still  I  was  at  sea  and  I 
saw  this  person  come  out  on  the  stage  and  go  to  the  organ.     SI  n 
gave  this  motif  that  you  heard  tonight.    Then  she  made  this  ma**- 
nificant  crescendo  and  allegretto.    That  motif  stayed  in  my  hf'Sd, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  didn't  write  it  until  last  sumer. 

Question:  Can't  you  produce  music  unless  you  start  with  poetry? 

Answer:  Yes,  there  are  different  kinds  of  music;  hut,  of  course, 

poetry  always  appeals  to  me.    Beauty  appeals  to  me;  "beauty  is 
my  ideal.    You  use  poetry;  poetry  is  "beauty.     Of  course,  there 
are  different  kinds  of  poetry  and  different  kinds  of  music.  I 
like  to  write  poetically.     It  seems  to  he  a  natural  outcome.  I 
can't  help  it. 

Question:  You  are  living  in  a  hitter  world  full  of  hatred.    Why  then 

write  such  sweet  sentimental  things?    Why  not  keep  up  with  the 
times? 

Answer:  I  think  I  should  he  utterly  miserable  if  I  couldn't  feel 

that  life  was  worthwhile.     I  have  to  he  natural.    That  is  all 
it  is,  just  naturalness. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  This  comment  seems  verv  timely. 

No  question — just  thanks  for  such  a  generous  serving  of 
lovely,  natural  self-expression  by  a  composer  who  seems  to  love 
to  be  alive — and  is  hopeful  of  even  better  things  to  come. 

(Applause) 

Question:  What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  composition  for  voice? 

Answer:  I  have  many  songs  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any 

particular  one.    One  of  the  first  things  I  wrote  was "Vision 
Celestial".    That  has  a  violin  obbligato.    There  were  a  lot  of 
little  songs.     I  can't  tell  you  the  names  of  all  of  them  now. 
I  have  enough  material  to  make  up  three  programs. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  I  am  p-oing  to  speak  out  of  turn  and  say  Mrs.  Hayward  has 

a  String  Quartet  almost  completed. 


Question: 


When  the  composer  is  creatively  at  work,  does  she  feel  that 
she  is  expressing  something  in  herself,  or  interpreting  phase.' 
of  being,  foreign  to  her? 
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Answer:  Absolutely,  it  is  as  natural  for  ne  to  write  music  as  it  is 

to  take  a  walk,  eat  my  dinner,  or  anything  like  that.     It  seems 
to  "be  a  natural  outcome.     One  measure  at  a  time  seems  to  develop 
itself. 

Question:  Aside  from  an  occasional  augmented  triad,  you  never  get  far 

from  tonic  and  dominant  harmony.  Why? 

Answer:  I  suppose  I  haven't  studied  sufficiently.     I  am  just  an 

infant.     I  am  just  "beginning  to  write.     But,  I  do  like  to  write 
what  comes  to  me.    Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  in  this  audience 
there  are  many  greater  musicians  technically,  with  greater  know- 
ledge of  theory  and  harmony  than  I  have.    But,  I  was  asked  to 
come  here  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  honored  to  "be  present  with  great 
musicians.    Dr.  Kadley  comes  after  me,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote  before 
me  and  many  other  fine  musicians  will  also  be  presented.  I 
appreciate  the  honor. 

Mr,  Hans com:  I  am  going  to  read  a  part  of  this  comment. 

Messrs.  Dean,  Niccoli  and  especially  Mr.  Sandridge  gave  a 
splei  did  account  of  themselves. 

Question:  Does  the  composer  think  that  criticism  directed  at  robust 

music  is  any  reflection  on  the  critic? 

Answer:  Will  you  read  that  once  more,  please? 

Question  repeated 

I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question.     I  think  not. 
We  are  all  of  different  opinions.    One  -person  thinks  one  way; 
another,  a  different  way.    One  thinks  of  writing  of  a  snow  storm 
another,  to  write  of  summer;  still  another  to  write  of  a  war. 
I  couldn't  write  of  a  war;  I  tried.     I  would  be  utterly  miserabl 

Question:  Does  not  the  composer  think  that  "real"  music  is  but 

another  medium  of  expressing  fine  intellectual  propositions  in 
a  fine  way?    If  so,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  roman- 
tic composition  and  so-called  realistic  ones? 

Answer:  Well,  I  suppose  just  the  difference  between  romance  and 

reality.    I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hanscon;  I  think,  as  long  as  we  have  had  quite  a  long  program  of 

questions,  I  will  call  that  the  end  of  them  and  express  my  very 
great  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hay.vard  for  letting  us  -ore sent  her  on  the 
Forum.    Thank  you. 

(Much  Anplause) 
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PROG-RAM 


String  Quartet,  Cpus  I32 

Allegro  ccn  fuoco 

Scherzo  allegro  molto 
Andante 

Allegro  energico 

THE  FCRUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Songs 

a.     Colloque  Sentimental-Op  82-No.  2 
"b.    The  Time  of  Parting-Opus  8U,No.2 
c.    My  True  Love  -  Cpus  1 
d»  Lieteslied 

MISS  STEBER  AKD  THE  COMPOSER 

Piano  Quintet  in  A  minor-Opus  50 

Allegro  energico 
Andantino 

Scherzo,  allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  con  "brio 

THE  FCRUM  STRING  QUARTET 
and 

THE  COMPOSER 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 

I.    This  String  Quartet,  my  second,  was  composed  in  1932 • 

The  1st  movement  "bears  no  signature  due  to  the  constant- 
ly changing  tonality.    It  is  in  strict  classic  form  with 
first  and  second  themes  and  the  usual  working-cut  sec- 
tion, hut  treated  freely.    Its  harmonic  structure  is 
"modern" • 

The  2nd  movement  -  "Scherzo"  is  more  conservative  with 
marked  rhythm  and  energy. 

The  3ra  movement,  "Andante",  is  lyrical  in  character, 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil  peace. 

The  kth  movement  is  free,  dynamic,  with  frequent  changes 
of  rhythm. 


2»    The  French  songs  were  composed  during  my  student  days 
in  Paris  and  reflect  my  feeling  for  the  poems  and  lit- 
erature of  that  period*  (I90U) 

The  German  songs  are  of  the  same  order. 


3«    The  Piano  Quintet  was  composed  in  Paris  in  I90U.    It  has 
had  many  distinguished  performances  "both  here  and  in 
Europe. 


The  movements  are  in  the  usual  form.. 


ARTISTS  ON  TEE  PROGRAM 


Eleanor  Steb-sr  -  Soprano 

THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  A,  Welcome  -  vi^la    Karl  Zeise  -  cell* 

************ 


The  Forum  will  "ba  grateful  for  suggestions 

designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of,  or  the 

interest  in,  Its  work. 

************ 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers1 
Forum-Lai oratory  will  he  held'  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  Twenty— eighth, 

HERBERT  BOARDMAN 

and  his  works  will  "be  ]jresentf»d 
************ 

The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  th« 
Vorks  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 
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Composer:  Dr.  Henry  Hadley 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  January  21,  1937 
Attendance : 


Mr.  Hanscom:  If  I  were  to  introduce  our  guest  of  the  evening  prcperly, 

I  should  have  to  read  you  a  "book — the  book  I  am  now  holding  in 
my  hand,  which  is  his  biography,  written,  oddly  enough,  by  the 
man  who  is  to  be  our  guest  one  week  frcm  tonight.     However,  since 
the  book  is  available  t'o  be  read  by  anyone  who  wishes,  and  we  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  composer's  music.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  brief  remarks.     Our  guest  comes  from  a  musical  family,  and  has 
a  musical  wife,  whom  many  of  you  have  doubtless  been  privileged  to 
hear  as  a  concert  singer.    He  was  born  in  Somerville  in  1871  >  said 
his  mother  still  resides  there. 

Composition  has  engrossed  his  attention  since  he  was  a  small 
boy,  and  one  workV  an  operetta,  composed  when  he  was  sixteen,  is 
still  produced  frequently.    His  training  and  his  activities  as  a 
conductor  have  taken  him  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
he  and  his  works  are  known  in  every  musical  center  of  the  Globe. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  biography,  there  is  a  list  of  his  com- 
positions from  Opus  1  through  Opus  100.     It  fills  nine  full  pages, 
ON  PAGE  76  IS  THIi  STATEMENT  written  in  1932:     "He  adores  chamber 
music  and  he  has  said  that  he  looks  forward  to  writing  a  string 
quartet  at  the  summit  of  his  career." 

The  Quartet  you  will  hear  tonight  is  Opus  132,  and  was  only 
recently  completed. 

The  late  Henry  T.  Finck,  who  was  one  of  the  best  informed 
commentators  in  America,  said:     "Few  contemporary  composers  know 
how  to  handle  the  orchestral  forces  with  such  supreme  command  of 
their  possibilities  as  he  does.    He  knows  what  every  group  does 
best,  and  makes  it  do  it." 

I 'm  going  to  read  from  this  Biography  an  incident  as  told  in 
the  Composer's  own  words,  because  it  is  so  human  that  it  will  in- 
troduce the  composer  to  you  as  nothing  else  could  

(Reads  excerpt) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  euest  of  the  evening  , 

DR.  HENRY  HADLEY 

Dr.  Hadley:  Thank  you.    Mr.  Hanscom,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    After  these 

kind  words  of  introduction,  I  feel  slightly  embarrassed  because  I 
know  that  you  expect  a  great  d eal  of  me  tonight  and  I  want  to  make 
good  in  every  way.     I  feel  the  Forum  is  doing  marvelous  things  for 
composers  all  through  this  great  country  of  ours.     It  is  the  same 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  all  the  important  cities  of  the  country; 
one  night  a  week  is  set  aside  to  give  opportunities  to  the  composers 
in  order  to  see  what  they  have  done  with  chamber  music.  Music- 
lovers  are  invited  to  come  arid  hear  the  products  ef  ycing  Aso&ri.orv  >. 
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Dr.  Hadley: 


Mr.  Hanscom: 
Mr.  Hanscom: 
Question: 

Answer: 
Comment : 
Question: 


I  feel  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  my  own 
home  town.     I  want  to  go  on  record  bv  saying  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  String  Quartet  in  studying  my  -nieces  for  tonight 
I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Hanscom  for  his  charming  courtesy.  If 
you  enjoy  the  music  played  tonight  only  one-half  as  much  as  I  did 
when  I  wrote  it,  I  will  be  very  well  satisfied. 

I.  STRING  QUARTET 

Allegro  con  fuoco 

Scherzo  allegro  molto 
Andante 

Allegro  energicr 

II.  SONGS 

Colltque  Sentimental-Op  82,  No.  1 
Liebeslied 

The  Time  of  Parting-Op  Sk,  No.  2 
My  True  L»ve-0p  Qk,  N».  1 

III.  PIANO  QUINTET  IN  A  MINOR  Oous  50 
Allegr*  energico 
Andantino 

Scherzt,  allegro  giecos* 
Allegro  c«n  brio 

Mr.  O'Brien,  may  I  have  the  questions  you  now  have. 

I  don't  know  if  this  question  can  be  answered  by  Dr.  Hadley. 

Will  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  more  of  your  compositions 
at  a  later  date? 

Well,  I  think  that  is  probably  up  to  some  of  my  friends  here  in 
Boston.     I  certainly  enjoy  coming  here  and  playing  for  such  an 
appreciative  audience.     I  hope  I  shall  return  again. 

Your  music  ought  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  te  our  young 
hopefuls.     I  am  sure  you  never  could  have  achieved  such  results 
by  approaching  the  subject  from  a  so-called  "scientific"  angle. 

Have  you  composed  any  chamber  works  between  190H  and  1932 
which  would  iiow  a  middle  period? 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Yes,  I  have  a  Trio  which  I  wrote  in  1931  and  another  Quartet 
which  was  written  during  this  period. 

It  seems  to  me  the  songs  are  more  in  the  musical  metier  of 
190U  than  the  Quartet  in  that  of  1932.    Does  this  seem  so  to  you, 
and  if  so,  why  is  it  so?    This  question  is  not  asked  vindictively. 

I  think  the  songs  of  190U  show  an  atmosphere  of  the  country 
in  which  I  resided  at  that  time.     I  was  several  months  in  Paris 
and  I  wanted  to  set  some  French  poetry.     I  later  went  to  Munich. 
While  there  I  set  some  German  poems  to  music.    The  songs,  no  dcuV, 
took  on  some  of  the  quality  of  the  time  when  we  were  students. 
And,  they  are,  as  you  notice,  quite  d.if fwrwa*.  f  I'flwA'^i^j  ftn^'  '  " 
songs  which  were  h.oit&&V< to— <V>d  American  songs. 


• ,  * 
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Question:  Do  your  compositions  for  strings  tend  to  interpret  your  mood 

or  phases  of  your  life  at  the  tine  of  composing  them,  or  are  they 
written  with  a  view  to  perfection  in  musical  composition  only? 

Answer!  Well,  I  think  that  is  quite  easy  to  answer.     I  think  when  you 

are  making  a  composition  for  either  o  String  Quartet  or  Orchestra, 
one  feels  very  strongly  the  urge  to  do  so.     I  don't  think  anyone 
attempts  to  write  anything  in  the  larger  forms  unless  he  feels 
like  doing  it,  "because  he  wished  to  write  it  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  possible. 

Question:  What  advantages  do  you  find  in  the  modern  idiom  as  comoared 

with  the  idiom  of  Beethoven  or  composers  of  his  time? 

Answer:  Of  course,  the  advantages  are  more  perhaps  for  the  muslcirrs 

than  for  the  listener.     I  feel  sometimes  when  you  listen  to  ultra- 
modern things  you  must  remember  we  are  living  in  a  different  age* 
We  are  living  a  much  quicker  pace  than  Beethoven  or  Bach  did.  Of 
course,  our  music  is  hound  to  represent  what  we  feel.     I  feel  that 
the  music  of  today  probably  would  not  have  been  liked  by  Bach  or 
Beethoven  because  it  is  so  far  removed  from  their  architectural 
style.    And,  I  feel  some  of  our  ultra-modern  folks  do  not  care 
very  much  for  Bach  or  Beethoven. 

Question:  Will  you  explain  how  a  musical  critic  can  judge  a  new  compo- 

sition if  the  composer's  intentions  have  not  been  understood  by 
the  Conductor,  even  when  played  by  an  organization  such  as  the 
Boston  Symnhony  Orchestra? 

Answer:  Well,  of  course,  if  the  music  contains  material  which  is  in- 

teresting, even  if  it  is  not  played  perfectly  or  not  conceived  as 
the  composer  wished  it,  you  can  get  a  general  idea.    The  other 
evening  I  heard  a  "niece  I  had  not  heard  for  over  ten  years.  One 
must  remember  that  another  generation  has  come  up.    Two  Italian 
boys  were  in  ba.ck  of  me.    The  acoustics  of  the  place  were  very 
poor  and  even  though  it  was  a  mediocre  performance,  it  seemed  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  audience.    Even  the  3/oung  boys  in  ba.ck  of  me 
said,   "I  think  that  is  pretty  good."    I  feel  that  a  '.vork  is  not 
done  perfectly  can  still  please  an  audience.    That  is  my  personal 
feeling.     I  would  like  to  /"ear  an  Opera  done  in  a  mediocre  way. 
I  would  rather  hear  it  that  way  than  not  to  hear  it  at  all.  A 
new  generation  heard  my  Symphony,  even  though  it  didn't  sound  at 
all  like  twenty  years  ago;  it  seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
audience. 

Question:  Is  the  Quartet  played  tonight  the  only  one  you  have  composed" 

Answer:  No,  I  have  another  finished  Quartet  and  still  another  which 

I  think  is  the  best  so  far. 

Question:  Dr.  Kadley:    Hay  one  ^vho  has  been  a  shipmate  on  the 

"Southern  Cross"  rsk  an  intimate  question  and  get  away  with  it? 
During  the  past  year  I  have  listened  to  you  over  the  radio  late 
at  night,  supplemented  by  a  jazz  orchestra  rnd  its  accessories. 
Don't  you  think  (in  an  artistic  sense,  of  course^,  that  ycu  hav= 
been  keeping  late  hours  in  bad  company? 
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Answer:  I  think  it  must  seem  very  much  like  that.     I  recall  that  trip 

of  the  "Southern  Cross"  with  a  great  deal  of  joy.     I  hope  this 
Lady  or  Gentlemen  will  make  herself  or  himself  known  after  the  per- 
formance.    I  would  certainly  like  to  see  any  fellow  passenger  on 
that  trip.    While  I  do  not  keep  late  hours,  I  am  sorry  my  music 
came  so  late  in  the  evening* 

Question:  What  was  your  object  in  reversing  the  Scherzo  and  Andante 

from  their  usual  order  in  your  quartet? 

Answer:  Well,  the  reason  for  that  was  I  "ranted  the  contrasting  move- 

ment to  come  between  the  two  middle  movements.    The  la  st  movement 
of  the  quartet  is  the  most  pleasant.     The  Scherzo  is  very  light* 
After  the  first  movement  which  was  Allegro  there  should  be  the 
lively  sketch  and  then  the  Andante  coming  in  between  those  two 
would  relieve  the  tense  feeling.    The  last  movement  is  rather  a 
peaceful  movement.    That  is  the  reason  I  played  them  like  that. 

Question:  What  do  you  consider  the  outstanding  differences  in  musical 

thought  and  expression  between  vour  student  days  at  the  opening  of 
the  century  and  the  present? 

Answer:  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  architectural  structure  as  we  become 

older  becomes  larger.    We  hear  sounds  that  we  didn't  hear  when  we 
were  younger.    We  were  set  in  those  days.    We  wanted  more  mixed 
chords,  so  we  began  to  reach  out.    One  notices  very  quickly  in  the 
two  works  played  tonight;  the  one,  written  in  Paris,  l^cU  is  more 
like  the  classical  structure  of  the  olden  days.    Then  the  Quartet 
which  is  more  complex  and  more  modern  and  up-to-date. 

Question:  Dr.  Hadley:     Of  what  value  is  music  as  a  language  if  it  is 

only  sup-oosed  to  mean  what  one  wants  it  to  ~ean  out  of  one's  exper- 
ience?    Isn't  such  a  belief  akin  to  the  belief  that  the  tongue  of 
Babel  was  a  language? 

Arc-  r: 

Answer:  Music  should  establish  moods  when  we  listen  to  it,  and  we 

should  not  always  be  listening  with  a  technical  mind  to  decipher 
the  architectural  noints.    Music  should  give  pleasure.  Whether 
it  gives  ycu  the  same  pleasure  as  someone  else,  or  whether  we 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  composer,  that  is  hard  to  say. 

Question:  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  your  quartet  writing  is 

on  the  whole  more  closely  knit,  more  unified,  more  melodic  and 
with  a  greater  fusion  of  sustained  artistic  expression  than  is  to 
be  found  in  your  symohenic  writing? 

Answer:  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  agree  with  that  because,  I  think  that 

if  he  hea.rd  some  of  my  symohonies  or  studied  them,  you  would  find 
that  they  are  very  closely  knit.     The  counter  point  is  very  care- 
fully set  out.     It  is  very  easy  to  hear  when  you  have  four  instru- 
ments.    Perhaps  you  are  mistaken  about  the  Symphonies  because  I 
feel  that  they  are  my  best  work.     Especially  my  new  Uth  a.nd  5th. 
Nevertheless,  my  symphonies  have  more  color  and  more  instruments 
to  give  out  my  intentions  or  musical  thoughts. 


■ 
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Mr.  Hanscom:  One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Forum  is  to  get  the  composer 

acquainted  with  you.     I  am  sure  Dr.  Hadley  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
any  one  who  wishes  to  meet  him.     It  has  "been  a  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  have  Dr.  Hadley  with  us  tonight* 

Dr.  Hadley:  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  to  say  that  I  appreciate  tremen- 

dously the  efforts  of  the  young  people  who  studied  my  works.  They 
have  made  it  possible  to  have  my  works  heard  in  this  inti-nate  way. 
I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Hanscom  for  his  many  courtesys  to  me  while  here 
in  Boston. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  to  hear  my  music. 

(Much  Applause) 
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PROGRAM 


I.    For  Two  Pianos 

a.    Risoluto  (1922) 

0.    The  Pines  (1923) 

c.    Fanfare  of  Spring  (1929) 

Mr,  Strong  and  the  Composer 

II.  Songs 

a.  Because  the  Rose  must  Fade( Gilder) 

b.  When  I  Gaze  into  Thine  Eyes(Heine) 

c.  I  Know  the  Way  of  th« 

Wild  Blush  Rose  (Keyes) 

d.  Dawn  and  Dark  (Dubois) 

e.  June  (Frdley-Wilmot) 

Miss  Porter  and  the  Composer 

III,    For  Cello  and  Piano 

Fantasy  (1915) 

Mr.  Smalley  and  *he  Composer 

IV*    For  Mixed  Voices 

Spring's  Sarabande  (Carman)  I92U 

The  Madrigal  Singers 

V.    For  Violin  and  Piano 

Sonata  in  B  minor  -  Opus  U  (1917) 
Allegro  Maestoso 
Romanza 

Allegro  Risolut* 

Mr.  Niccoli  and  the  Composer 


1926 
1913 

1917 
1926 

1917 


COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


The  opening  number  for  two  pianos, 
Risoluto.  was  written  after  a  long  period  of 
Silence  when  I  once  more  resolved  to  embark 
upon  the  sea  of  musical  composition. The  Pines 
was  composed  as  a  song( words  by  John  Holmes) 
and  later  arranged  for  two  pianos.  Fanfare  of 
Spring  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
of  1928-1929  as  a  personal  expression  of  the 
composer's  reactions  to  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. 

Of  the  songs,  %en  As  I  Gage  Into  Thiae, 
Eyes  was  my  opus  1,  No.  l;I$fcnow  The  Way  of 
the  Wild  Blush  Rose  was  written  later.  Be-, 
cause  the  Rose  Must  Fade  and  Ifown,  and  Dark 
were  later  songs — and  more  or  leas  studies  in 
contrasts*    June  is  an  early  song  and  easily 
explains  itself* 

Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Piano  ms  my  first 
comoosition  in  an  extended  instrumental  form 
and  has  been  revised  and  rewritten  in  later 
years.  The  reason  for  its  existence  was  a 
purely  musical  one;  no  particular  inspiration 
from  outside  sources  impelled  its  composition, 
save  the  desire  for  self-expression* 

Spring1 s  Sarabande  received  the  Endicott 
prize  at  the  Nen  England  Conservator*  in  193^« 
Bliss  Carman's  delightful  poem  suggested  a 
musical  setting  at  its  first  reading*  The 
piece  has  received  several  performances  in 
Greater  Boston  with  orchestral  accompaniment* 

Sonat^  for  Violin  and  Piano  was  inspired 
by  a  performance  "by  Kreisler  in  Boston  19l6, 
of  the  Franck  Violin  Sonata.    Using  a  lyric 
niece  written  the  previous  summer  as  the 
Roroanza  movement,  I  composed  the  other  move- 
ments around  it. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Marguerite  Porter  -  Soprano 

Alessandro  Niccoli  -  Violinist 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  -  Pianist 

THE  MADRIGAL  SliiGERS 

Augusta  Cooper       Raymond  Simonds 
Marguerite  Porter- John  E.  Daniels  Jre 
Eva  Brahms  Ben  Thewlis 

Charlotte  Riskin    Edward  Mugler 

GUEST  ARTIST 
William  D.  Strong  -  Pianist 

********** 

The  Forum  will  "be  grateful  for  suggestions 

designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of,  or  the 

interest  in,  its  work. 

********** 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers* 
Fo  rum-Lab  oratory  will  "be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  eleventh;* 

EDWARD  WALKER  JENKINS 
and  his  works  will  he  presented 

********** 

The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  "by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

FEDERAL  MUSIC  FROJECT  /M ,  ^  |^'^ 

BOSTON 

Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  William  Eaddon 

National  Director  State  Director 

Dean  Win slow  Hanscon 
Supervisor,  Composers  1 
Forum-Laboratory 

COMPOSERS'  FORUM-LABORATORY  MEETING 

Composer:        Herbert  Boardman 
Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  January  2S,  1937 

Attendance:  250 

Mr.  Hanscom:  In  the  future,  at  each  Forum  meeting,  we  shall  place  on  the 

table  in  the  lobby,  transcripts  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
previous  meeting.     In  the  interests  of  economy,  we  have  discontinued 
sending  these  reports  to  our  entire  mailing  list,  but  they  will  be 
available  here  at  the  hall  for  all  who  want  them,  and  we  will  gladly 
mail  them  to  any  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  leave  their  names 
with  one  of  the  ushers  or  with  myself. 

Last  week  in  introducing  Dr.  Henry  Hadley,  I  read  from  his  bio- 
graphy the  title  of  which  is  "Henry  Hadley,  Ambassador  of  Harmony". 
Tonight,  I  shall  introduce  to  you  a  gentlemen  who  should  be  presented 
as  a  composer  and  an  author,  since  he  is  the  author  of  Hadley' s  . 
Biography. 

It  is  getting  to  be  almost  a  habit  with  me  to  introduce  compos- 
ers  from  Somerville.  ^ur  guest  this  evening  was  born  there  in  1892, 
and  graduated  from  the  Somerville  Latin  School  in  1910.  At  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  he.'-studied  organ  with  Henry  M.  Dunham, 
and  composition  with  George  W.  Chadwick  and  Stuart  Mason.  He  gradu- 
ated as  an  organist  in  1916. 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  forces  in  France  as  a  tuba  player  in  the 
303rd  Field  Artillery  Band,  conducted  by  Arthur  Shepard.     Like  his 
close  friend,  Hadley,  he  has  given  most  of  his  time  since  early  boy- 
hood to  music. 

He  is  a  professional  organist  and  pianist,  and  specializes  in 
two-piano  work  with  Ivlr.  William  D.  Strong,  who  appears  with  him  tonight. 
His  orchestral  works  have  had  distinguished  performances  under  such 
conductors  as  Henry  Hadley,  Alfredo  Casella  and  Wallace  Goodrich. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  our  guest  of  the  evening  Mr.  Herbert  Boardman. 

iv.  Boardman:  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  see  such  a  splendid  audience  and  as 

cur  program  is  very  long,  I  am  going  to  talk  for  just  a  moment.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  my  work  performed 
tonight.     This  Forum  is  doing  wonderful  work  for  composers.     I  have 
had  very  few  of  my  smaller  works  played  before  and  some  of  these  you 
will  hear  tonight.     I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  my  two  orch- 
estral pieces  played  over  and  over. 
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Mr.  Hanscom:        I  wish  to  point  out  two  errors  on  tonight's  program.     First,  on 

Page  3.  i-n  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Composer's  Eotes  "Spring  Sarabande" 
received  the  Endicott  pri?e  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  1926 
not  1936.    Second,  on  the  last  page  of  the  progrrm,  you  will  notice 
Mr.  Justin  B.  Sandridge's  name.    Mr.  Sandridge  is  not  appearing  on 
tonight's  "orogram.  Instead  of  Mr.  Sandridge's  name,  the  program  should 
have  carried    that  of  Mr.  Ralph  Smalley,  who  is  our  cello  soloist  this 
evening. 

I.  FOR  TWO  PIANOS 

a.  disoluto  (1922) 

b.  The  Pines  (19?3) 

c.  Fanfare  of  Spring  (1929) 

II.  SONGS 

a.  Because  the  Rose  Must  Fade  (Glider)  1926 

b.  When  I  Gaze  Into  Thine  Eyes  (Heine)  1913 

c.  I  Know  the  Way  of  the  Wild 

Elush  Rose  (Keyes)  1917 

d.  Dawn  and  Dark  (Dubois)  1926 

e.  June  (Erdley-Wilmot) 

III.  FOR  C5LL0  AND  PIANO 

Fantasy 

IV.  FOR  MIXED  VOICES 

Spring's  Sarabande    (Carman)  (192^) 

V.  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

a.  Sonata  in  B  minor  -  Opus  H  (1917) 

b.  Allegro  Maestoso 

c.  Roman za 

d.  Allegro  Risoluto 

Mr.  Hanscom:        While  the  questions  are  being  collected,  and  please  remember  that 

comments  are  welcome  e.a  well  as  questions,     I  am  ,°;oing  to  read  a  per- 
sonal message  I  have  just  received  by  mail.    Mp-ny  of  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

"Was  called  to  Boston  over  last  Thursday  and  so  took 
my  daughter  to  the  Forum.    We  were  indeed  'interested 
and.  stimulated ' .  It  is  certainly  worthwhile  and  can  be 
increasingly  so  if  the  ouestioners  and  questionees  use 
it  wiseljr  end  seriously.     Here's  to  continued  success, 
and  ever  more  of  it." 

Cordially  yours, 

Dudley  Hill  George  A.  Burdett 

Dudley,  Mass. 

Question:  Most  of  the  numbers  on  the  program  tonight  seem  to  represent,  from 

their  dates,  an  e arly  period  of  work.    Will  you  be  willing  to  mention 
some  of  your  later  works  and  to  tell  us  if  you  have  projects  in  mind 
for  further  compositions? 
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Quest ion! 

Answer: 

Mr.  Kens  com: 

Question: 

Answer: 


Answer:  Well,  nearly  all  of  the  thinrs  tonight  were  early  works.     I  believe 

the  last  movement  of  the  two-oiano  compositions  was  the  most  recent, 
beinf  written  in  1329-    My  Svmohony  in  D  Minor  was  comoosed  in  1931 
and  produced  in  1933 •    After  that  I  rewrote  the  entire  work  end  made 
a  comolote  new  score  and  it  was  again  nerformeo1  in  1935       the  Common- 
wealth Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  Hadley  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge.     I  am  working  on  an  orchestration  now  which  I  hone 
to  finish  before  the  year  is  over. 

Question!  Have  you  composed  any  operas? 

Answer:  No,  I  have  not.     If  I  could  find  someone  to  write  e  Libretto;  I 

might  try.    I  have  not  been  a ^le  to  find  any  one  to  write  for  Opera. 
The  peool°  wo  write  poems  do  not  write  Opera.     I  would  like  to  write 
a  three-act  Grand  Opera. 

Please  mention  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  your  biography  of  Dr. 
Henry  Hadley? 

The  book  was  published  by  a  firni  in  the  South,  The  Banner  Pres", 
connected  with  Emory  University,  G-eor^ia. 

I  believe  the  next  question  has  already  been  answered. 

Have  you  written  any  compositions  since  1929*     If  not — why? 

The  Symphony  was  written,  since  then  and  I  have  written  some  small 
things.     It  seemed  to  have  been  a  period  where  I  had  been  busy  with 
other  works.     I  haven't  been  doina-  a  .Teat  deal  of  composition  work, 
but  after  hearing  all  these  Forums,  I  must  be^rin  doing  some  more  of 
it.     They  are  very  inspiring  for  pconle  to  hear  their  things  as  nicely 
as  the-"-  are  heard,     ^t  is  very  stimulating. 

Question:  Please:    Have  you  written  in  any  larger  forms? 

Answer:  Symphony  is  the  largest  one. 

Question!  Whv  should  not  a  sonata  for  violin  and  pio.no  sound  as  if  it  were 

written  for  those  two  instruments  instead  of  sounding  like  dinner 
music? 

Answer:  Possibly,  it  was  somewhat  in.  the  style  of  the  work.     The  sonata  was 

done  a  long  time  ago.     It  was  more  along  the  romantic  vein,  and  more 
melodious  than  a  great  manv  people  would  li^e  to  hoar. 

Question:  What  American  composer  do  you  consider  had  influenced  you  most  in 

your  writing? 

Answer:  I  should  say  Henry  Hadley  has.     I  don't  know  whether  the  fact  that 

we  are  related  to  the  same  city  has  anything  to  do  with  it.    That  may 
have  a  little  personal  meaning.    I  became  very  much  interested  in 
Henry  Hadley  when  I  was  a  boy.     I  made  a  great  study  of  him,  that  was 
why  I  was  able  to  write  a  book  about  him.     Even  now  I  can  go  to  him 
whenever  he  repeats  anything  and  say,   "Yon  wrote  that  one  before". 
He  would  say,     "You  would  notice  that". 
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Chadwick's  music  has  influence  me  plmost  as  much  as  Dr.  Hadley's. 
Horatio  Parker  was  an  early  student  of  C hadwi ck 1 s .    McDowell  in- 
terested me  a  great  deal,  too. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Here  is  the  most  immediate  "benefit  from  appearance  on  the  Forum 

that  has  yet  come  to  hand. 

"Please  send  me  the  following: 

1.  The  Fantasy  (Cello) 

2.  Sonata  in  3  minor  ("Violin) 
3«  -Dawn  and  Dark  (Song) 

U.     The  Pines     (Two  Pianos) 
and  send  me  the  bill." 

Fame  and  address 

"I  was  tremendously  interested;  the  compositions  appealed  to  me 
as  modern,  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  past. 11 

Mr.  Boai'dman:  That  is  rather  a  lar^e  order,  since  these  things  are  all  in 

manuscript. 

Question!  Do  you  intend  to  or  have  you  ever  composed  a  March? 

Answer:  I  comoosed  one  March,  in  fact,  I  "believe  I  tried  two.     I  tried 

one  for  an  organ  when  I  was  IS  years  old.     If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  more  of  a  Fox  Trot.    An  old  lady  heard  it.     She  remarked, 
"It  must  be  very  good,  because  it  staved  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time." 

Questiont  Why  didn't  you  follow  the  examole  of  ""our  esteemed  contemporary, 

Mr.  Koussevitsky  and  play  us  a  tube,  solo? 

Laughter 

Answer:  Well,  if  I  kept  up  my  practice  on  a  tuba,  I  might  have  done  it. 

We  marched  together  to  the  Front  just  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed.    Musically  it  was  a  very  fine  experience.    We  formed  a  band 
largely  of  recruits  from  dance  halls,  concert  bands,  etc. 

Question:  Such  songs  my  /?:reat,  grandmother  used  to  sing — why  do  you  write 

such  old-fashioned  songs? 

Answer:  I  haven't  written  any  songs  since  1926.   'Perhaps  if  I  started 

doing  some  now,  I  don't  know  what  might  happen.     I  will  admit  thjy 
are  old-fashioned  songs.     I  have  0.  feeling  myself  that  the  cmert ,.rn 
of  da.te  is  not  very  important.     If  a  Diece  of  music  is  good  in  one 
period,  it  must  be  ^ood  in  another.     If  it  is  bad  in  one,  it  mus" 
be  bad  in  another.     I'll  admit  the  romantic  period  appeals  to  me 
more,  perhaps  because  I  ms  "born  in  the  'Gay  90's". 

Mr.  Hanscom:  I  have  two  or  three  questions  that  look  rather  interesting,  but 

unf ortunately  they  must  have  been  written  with  a  lumber  crayon;  i 
cannot  make  them  out. 
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Question:  Your  Fantasy  for  Cello  and  Piano  is  a  fine  work  for  a  first 

trial  in  extended  instrumental  form.    But  since  it  has  been  revised 
and  rewritten  in  later  years,  why  didn't  you  take  the  monotony  out 
and  -out  some  spice  in  it? 

Answer:  Well,  that  is  a  very  pood  suggestion.     I  think,  Perhaps,  because 

I  had  b  cen  through  a  good  many  periods  witb  that  "niece,  I  became 
so  tired  of  it.     I  shortened  it  here  and  there.     I  didn't  do  very 
much  with  it. 

Question:  Hon  can  the  pure  form  of  a  composition  represent  only  itself. 

A-xl  if  it  represents  something  more,  how  can  it  represent  anything 
that  the  composer  is  unaware  of — and  tho  listeners  also — to  bo  aare? 

  Question  repeated 

Answer:  Well,  I  think  most  of  our  compositions  perhaps  do  represent  more 

than  themselves.    Each  piece  elves  some  sort  of  message,  but  people 
do  not  hear  it  in  the  same  :nanner.    We  can  say,   "I  see  a  cat."  in 
•English,  but  we  cannot  say  that  in  music  because  we  have  no  chord 
that  means  "cat"  or  "I  see".    When  I  say  music  expresses  thought, 
I  mean  it  expresses  the  emotion  within  us.    Thpt  is  why  an  O"oera 
Libretto  expresses  a  concrete  thing.     It  is  something  that  music 
cannot  express.     *t  seems  to  me  that  you  can  not  express  anything 
definite  about  it  from  that.     It  has  its  own  musical  thought.  It 
is  developed  into  a  theme  that  is  something  each  one  has  to  get 
for  himself.     It  expresses  the  same  mental  attitude,  even  though 
it  might  not  express  the  definite  thing  a  sentence  would. 

Question:  The  theme  of  "Risoluto"  is  as  good  as  I  have  heard  in  a  long 

time.    Have  you  ever  thought  of  using  it  orchestrally. 

Answer:  Yes,  I  have,  but  haven't  done  it.     It  is  one  of  those  things  I 

thou^htof,  but  that  is  about  all.     I  sometimes  thought  of  taking 
those  three  pieces  and  'akin'-  an  orchestral  suite  of  them. 

Question:  Your  cello  and  violin  compositions  were  written  in  1915  and  17* 

It  is  evident  you  knew  little  or  nothing  about  strings  at  that 
time.    Have  you  learned  since  then  or  have  you  given  up  the  ship 
as  far  as  strings  are  concerned? 

Answer:  No,  I  haven't  fiven  up  the  ship  because  I  wrote  a  Symphony 

after  that.     I  have  vet  to  learn  of  my  writings  from  strings.  I 
haven't  had  any    practical  experience  with  string  instruments.  It 
is  something  I  should  have  done.     It  would  have  helped  me.  You 
can  make  all  sorts  of  things  in  an  orchestral  work.    You  cannot  do 
that  in  a  string  quartet.    Everything  stands  out.     I  have  been  a 
little  afraid  of  writing  for  a  string  quartet.    They  are  certain 
types  of  melody  for  strings  that  seem  to  come  natural  to  me. 

*r.  kanscom:  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  close  the  evening  in  a  very  appropri- 

ate manner. 


Please  Play  your  favorite  composition  for  the  piano  that  you 
have  memorized. 
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Mr.  Boardman:  I  haven't  done  very  much  piano  solo  work  and  I  didn't  think  it 

was  worth  putting  on  this  program.     The  "ittsoluto"  was  written  first 
for  piano  solo  then  written  for  two  nianos.     I  guess  I  will  have  to 
decline  that.     I  am  not  a  stron0"  piano  soloist.     I  am  used  to  a  ■ 
piano  duet  with  Mr.  Strong  accompanying  me. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  artists  who  worked  with  me  tonight  and 
who  performed  my  works  so  beautifully.  I,  also,  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Han scorn. 

Mr.  Hans  com:  This  isn't  a  question  "but  a  req\xest  which  I  think  we  can  grant 

Reads:  "A  lady  wishes  you  to  announce  the  next  meeting." 

The  next  program  will  be  two  weeks  from  tonight.     During  January, 
we  have  had  weekly  meetings,  but  we  will  go  back  to  our  fortnightly 
programs,  and  it  will  be  two  weeks  from  tonight  when  Edward  Walker 
Jenkins  will  be  presented. 


(Much  Applause) 


The  Composers'  Forum  Laboratory 
In  Repertory  Hall  last  night  the 
Composers'  Forum  Laboratory  pre- 
sented Herbert  Boardman  and  a 
program  of  his  works! ~Mr.  Board- 
man  selected  for  performance  a  trio 
of  compositions  for  two  pianofortes. 
"Risoluto,"  "The  Pines"  and  "Fan- 
fare of  Spring,"  with  William  D. 
Strong  assisting  'the  composer  at  the 
second  pianoforte.  A  group  of  five 
songs  followed,  sung  by  Marguerite 
Porter,  soprano.  For  cello  and  piano- 
forte Mr.  Boardman  chose  a  "Fan- 
tasy," played  by  Ralph  Smalley,  and 
for  choral  work  the  composer  was 
represented  by  "Spring's  Sarabande" 
for  mixed  voices,  sung  by  the  Madri- 
gal Singers.  The  program,  closed  with 
violin  Sanata  in  B  minor,  played  by 
Alesandro  Niccoli,  with  the  composer 
at  the  pianoforte  in  this  as  in  the 
other  numbers  on  the  program. 

During  the  interim  since  the 
Composers'  Forum  Laboratory  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  column,  the 
project  has  offered  distinctive  pro- 
grams by  Prof.  Leo  Rich  Lewis  and 
Dr.  Henry  Hadley.  It  has  also 
brought  forward  its  first  woman 
composer  in  a  program  of  works  by 
Mae  Shepard-Hayward.  In  present- 
ing Mr.  Boardman  last  night  the 
laboratory  offered  compositions  by 
a  New  Englander,  American  trained. 
Mr.  Boardman  is  a  Somerville  man 
and  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  His  study  in 
composition  was  done  under  George 
W.  Chadwick,  but  the  influence  of 
Henry  Hadley  is  noticeable 
throughout  his  works. 

Mr.  Boardman  is  a  melodist  of 
the  romantic  school.  He  offers  no 
unusual  tonal  architecture,  and  his 
harmonic  scheme  is  very  simple, 
sometimes  too  obvious,  resulting  in 
a  slightly  monotonous,  though  musi- 
cal, garrulity.  Although  his  works 
are  sound  in  construction,  they  lack 
the  saving  grace  of  an  occasional 
humorous,  piquant  touch.  One  does 
like  an  occasional  surprise  during  a 
program  comprising  five  groups.  An 
outstanding  song  was  that  of  "Dawn 
and  Dark,"  well  sung  by  Miss  Porter, 
but  the  outstanding  number  on  the 
program  was  that  of  the  chorus  set 
to  Bliss  Carman's  delightful  lyric. 
There  was  substance  as  well  as 
charm  to  this  work.  A  large  audi- 
ence applauded  the  artists  and  Mr. 
Boardman  and  lingered  after  the 
concert  for  a  stimulating  session  of 
questions  answered  by  the  com- 
poser. /-Ji  ^-?7         G.  M.  S. 
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COMPOSERS'  FORUM- LABORATORY 
Dean  Wins  low  Hansco/rij  Suptrviror 

"Presents 


EDWARD  WALKER 
JENKINS 

ANO  A  PROGRAM  OF  HIS  WORKS 


THURSDAY  EVENING 
February  11,  1937  at  8,75 


REPERTORY  HALL 
264-  Hunrino+on  Avenue,  Boston 


PROGRAM 

I.    For  violin  and  piano 

SECOND  SONATA  (1936) 
Gemot* 
Andante;  allfegrettc 
Lento;  rondo  -  allegro 

Messrs,  Nicccli  and  Sandridge 

II.    For  strings  and  piano 

a,  WINTER  IDYL  (1932) 
c.    SUMMER  IDYL  (1927) 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
and 

The  Ccniposer 
III.    For  voice  and  piano 

a.  TEE  SNOW  (1929) 

b.  TIARS  (1926) 

c.  SCNG  FROM  APRIL (1931) 

Miss  Matthews  and  the  Composer 

IV.    For  flute,  ohoe,  clarinet  and  strings 

a.  PURPOSEFUL  F0LK(1930) 
1.    HAPPY  FOLK  (1930) 

Messrs.  Pappoutsakis,  Schmalz  and  Mazzocca 

and 

The  I  crum  String  Quartet 

V.    For  strings 

Andante:    allegro  molto 
Andant  e 

Allegro  giocosc 
The  I  cruir.  String  Quartet 


FRCGRAM  NOTES 


SECOND  SONATA  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  BIANC-  I936 

This  piece  is  simple  and  straight f cr ward, and  I 
wrote  it  tecause  I  felt  like  writing  a  piece 
with  long  melcdic  lines. Its  form  la  convent  cd&l; 
its  aim  to  Ve  concise  and  economical  oi  means 
without  resort  to  the  cyclical  form.  The  piece 
is  gratefully  inscrited  to  Harrison  Keller. 

TWO  POEMg  FOR. PIANO  QUII^ET:  "Winter  Idyl" 
a*d  "Summer  Idyl",  the  first  of  which  was  per  - 
formed \y  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Fraternity  (Al- 
pha Chapter)  at  its  All-American  concert  u.  Jor- 
dan Hall,  May,  193<-»  I  sefc  suffsiing  and  unhap- 
piness  in  winter,  tut  feel  the  refresi.ii-v,-  "C  Ld4 
which  seems  tc  me  to  have  a  musical  counterpart 
m»drl-  harmony.  The  piece  is  insc -led  tc  I.nuia 
Sweet.  "Summer  Idyl"  was  written  fcrA£rcip  *t 
Boston  Symphony  musicians  at  the  rpsnwt  of  ".Ai  • 
J.  Theodcrowicz .  It  was  performed  at  &he  Laks 
Placid  Clul  ty  this  ensemtle  lu  19&7  end  agaiij. 
in  1931  •    It  is  contemplative  tut  happy  in  m*cd. 

SONGS :  "The  Snow"  and  "Tears"  are  musical 
transcripts  of  Alice  Stone  Elackwell '  s  trdicla  • 
tions  from  the  Armenian.  The  third  is  a  setting 
of  Irene  McLcud's  poem.  These  songs  are  in- 
scrited to  Edith  Matthews, 

TWO  POELiS  FOR  STRINGS  AMI  WOO l WINDS:  Those 
are  commemorative  cf  the  founding  of  Bosh  on  ty 
those  intrepid  souls  three  centuries  ago.  The 
pieces  vere  performed  ty  the  Lake  Placid  Group 
in  193i  and  are  inscrited  to  the  i.te  G-«,W,Cha  d  wick  * 

STRING  QUARTET, When  I  wrote  this  1  had  nev- 
er heard  a  string  quartet  tut  imagined  that  the 
music  for  such  a  medium  would  te  polyphonic -The 
form  is  conventional,  and  community  cf  theme  is 
used.Awarded  the  Endicctt  Prise  in  1925.  it  is 
inscritedtc  the  hops  of  writing  tetter  quirt ots. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

Julio  Mazzocca  -  clarinet 
Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
James  Pappoutsakis  -  flute 
Justin  ~3*  Sandridge  ~  piano 
Wilder  Schmalz  -  oboe 


THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  <*  violin 
Harry  A.  Welcome  -  viola    Karl  Zeise  -  cello 


GUEST  ARTIST 
Miss  Edith  Matthews  -  soprano 


***** 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers' 
Forum-Laboratory    will  he    held  on 
Thursday  evening,    February  twenty- 
fifth. 

MARGARET  STARR  MCLAIN 
r>.nd  her  works  will  he  presented 


***** 

The  Lahoratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


WORKS  PaOOSESS  AIMDTIST2ATI0N 
EtmBAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
BOSTON 

Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  William  Kaddon 

National  Director  State  Director 


Dean  Winslow  Hanscom 
Supervisor,  Composers 
Fo  r  um-Laborat  o  ry 
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Composer:  Sfe^rd  Talker  J  -nkins 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  February  11,  1937 

Attendance:  200 


Mr.  Hanscom:  Mr.  Jenkins  "biographical  notes  were  so  interestingly  written 

that  I  am  mine-  to  read  them  just  as  they  were  submitted  "by  him. 

"I  was  horn  in  'Vorcester,  Mass.,  and  received  my  grammar  and 
high  school  education  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown.  While 
at  Perkins,  I  also  received  an  excellent  training  in  music  fundamen- 
tals, among  which  I  was  ,!?iven  a    rigorous  course  in  strict  counter- 
point.   Later  I  attended  the  Hew  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  from 
which  I  graduated  in  the  organ  course  in  1926,  studying  composition 
concurrently  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Converse  and — in  the  academic  year  1925- 
1926 — with  Mr.  Converse  and  the  late  Mr.  Chadwick  jointly.  This 
year  of  serving  two  masters  w- s  an  interesting  one  for  me,  and  caused 
me  many  a  headache  trying  to  please  "both  men,  hut  each  was  duly  sym- 
pathic  and  realized  my  predicament.    However,  I  never  quoted  one  at 
the  other.    Mr.  Converse  has  always  "been  a  warm  friend  to  me,  and  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Chadwick  in  1931  ended  my  long  and  pleasant  visits 
with  him. 


While  at  the  Conservatory,  as  an  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
student,  I  was  awarded  four  Endicott  prizes  in  composition:  1925-26- 
27-29*    The  last  piece  on  the  program  was  awarded  one  of  the  prizes. 

In  1929»  I  went  to  Fontainbleeu  "to  study  organ",  and  I  told  my 
family,  hut  the  organ  received  the  "fag"  end  of  my  efforts:     I  worked 
hard  under  Mile.  Boul  nger  in  theoretical  subjects,  and  did  some 
teaching  for  experience,  one  of  my  pupils  "being  Reginald  Stuart,  the 
Toronto  conductor.    Mr.  Stuart  and  I  worked  sevendays  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  breaking  all  blue  laws.     I  came  away  from  France  with  a  sense 
of  humilit-"  from  which  I  shall  never  recover;  the  sense  of  really 
deep-seated  musical  culture  of  the  French  mind  is  with  me  for  good 
and  all. 

In  1933.  I  was  appointed  teo.cher  of  theoretical  subjects  a.t 
Perkins  Institution,  wh  ere  I  ha.ve  taught  continuously  since.     I  ha  ve 
taught  various  theoretical  subjects  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  now  ha.ve  a  class  of  organ  scholarship  pupils  in  improvisation, 
as  veil  as  some  private  puoils  in  other  subjects.     I  like  teaching. 

I  am  intensely  ford  of  literature,  and  at  one  time  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  high  school.    At  one 
time  I  had  an  interest  in  typing  sufficient  to  make  me  think  of  typing 
to  qualify  as  a.  typist  in  the  civil  service.    Among  other  things  I 
promise  myself  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing  sane  thing  of  painting  and 
sculpture  through  books  and  very  simple  lay  lectures. 


I  value  as  my  choicest  experience  the  gathering  rnd  holding  of  »  , 

friends. 

As  to  viiat  I  think  of  music:     It  seems  to  me  that  to  tell  how 
fond  I  nm  of  Bach  nod  Mozart  is  rot  merely  immodest  hat  r.s  needless  as 
it  would  he  for  me  to  say  Hint  I  like  the  sun  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  life-giving  force  «nd  it  gives  me  a  sense  of  oleaiore  and  warmth. 
My  orimarv  interest  in  music  is  in  melody — flowering  in  counterpoint — 
and  in  form. 

I  do  not  care  for  program  music,  but  I  know  thrt  master-pieces 
have  been  written  which  m-ke  an  a  r>eal  to  the  absolutist  in  music  as 
well  as  to  the  -person  desiring  a  program,    Music,  whi  ch  does  not 
rely  on  a  program,  Ins  always  made  a  great  apperl  to  me  than  that 
recording  every  sneeze  of  its  composer  or  of  some  subject  he  has 
chosen  to  glorify.    The  pieces  rath  program  titles  in  this  Forum 
represent  but  a  passing  phase,  and  the  violin  sonata  faces  me  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  absolute  music.    The  music  to  be  played 
and  suivr  is,  I  believe,  not  difficult  to  listen  to,  but  is  sufficien- 
ly  up-to-date,  I  hope,  to  arouse  some  interest. 

'  wish  to  thank  vou  for  those  kind  words,  Mr.  Han  scorn,  I  am  very 
:,-lad  to  be  here,  and  I  hope  tbr  t  you  folks  will  enjoy  this  Forum  as 
nuchas  I  expect  to.     It  has  been  p  great  pleasure  to  get  together 
and  each  hoe  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  rnd  effort.    All  have 
cooperated  to  their  utmost  to  bring  about  a  production  of  my  compo- 
sitions. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Miss  "etthews  has  not  ^een  ablo  to  sing 
tonight.     She  very  kindly  offered  to  do  so.     It  is  impossible  in  her 
present  illness.     In  her  stead,  Mr.   iaymond  Simonds,  has  bravely  ccme 
to  the  fore  ^nd  will  sing  the  first  two  songs.    The  other  song  is  a 
woman's  song  and  I  can't  picture  a  six-foot  m,°n  sin^ine:  it. 

Before  the  program  starts,  I  feel  th?t  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  mare  things  to  the  program  notes.    The  sonata  is,  I  think,  very 
strong  poetry,  rather  than  a  modern  idiom.    The  nuartet  pieces  were 
written  in  1925-26  respectively* . the  second  being  much  more  modern 
than  the  first.     Of  the  songs,  I  think  I  might  say  very  little. 
These  pieces  were  written  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  Boston  three 
centuries  ago.    The  style  is  very  m\ich  that  of  the  17th  and  13th 
Centuries.     I  tried  to  Introduce  the  Clarinet.     I  thought  it  would 
be  perfectly  all  right  to  use  modern  instrumentations.     I  ma.de  that 
my  excuse  for  using  the  clarinet.     The  auartet  at  the  end  of  the 
page  is  the  equivalent  of  a  runner  getting  a  stprt  on  a  running 
broad  jump.     It  is  just  a  start.     It  is  the  ran  before  the  -ump.  I 
will  write  a  quartet  again.     I  wrote  that  when  I  was  a  "!Cid!!.     It  is 
just  a  feeble  effort.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I.  FOR  TOUT  ARE  PIANO 
Second  Sonata 

Ccmmoto 

Andante  -  allegretto 
Lento  -  rondo  -  allegro 

II.  FOR  STRIFGS  AND  PIANO 

Winter  Idyl 
Su'imer  Idyl 
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III. 


FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
The  Snow 
Tears 

Song  from  April 


IV. 


FOR  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLA.illTET  AMD  STRINGS 
Purposeful  Folk 
Eappy  Folk 


V. 


FOR  STRING 

Andante  -  allegro  molto 
Andante 

Allegro  ^iocoso 


Mr.  Hnnscom: 


Mr.  HanscoTn: 

Mr.  Hanscom: 
Question: 

Answer: 
Que  stion: 

Answer: 


I  will  ask  the  ushers  if  they  will  collect  the  Questions  that 
have  been  written.     Do  -*ou  notice  tha.t  your  question  sheets  are  a 
trifle  different.     You  will  find  two  staves  at  the  "bottom  of  the 
page.    Mr«  Jenkin  specialises  in  improvisation,  which  when  well  done, 
is  simply  extemporaneous  composition.    We  want  to  show  you  what  he 
can  do.    ".lr.  Jenkins  has  agreed  that  if  members  of  the  audience  care 
to  send  up  themes  and  there  is  one  which  turns  out  to  he  useahle. 
He  will  "build  up  a  fugue    on  it.    Perhaps  some  of  you  think  you  have 
abilit-"-  in  constructing  themes  or  perhaps  -*ou  would  appreciate  find- 
ing out  that  -'ou  haven't. 

If  you  have  already  used  your  slip  and  wish  another,  the  usher 
will  oblige.     I  hor>e  there  will  he  some  themes  sent  up.     We  will 
select  one  that  can  he  used. 

Here  is  a  request  for  the  name  of  the  singer. 

I  am  u°;lad  that  came  up  because  I  wanted  to  thank  Mr.  Simonds 
again.    There  are  few  other  singers  in  Boston  that  could  have  pre- 
pared these  songs  in  2h  hours,  as  he  did.    We  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  Raymond  Simonds. 

This  is  interesting,  hut  it  has  already  been  taken  care  of.  You 
see,  -rou  were  well-known  hefore  you  came  on  the  Forum,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Knowing  of  the  composer's  skill  at  improvisation,  may  I  ask  that 
someone  play  a  theme  and  the  composer  then  "build  a  choral  prelude  and 
fugue  on  the  same. 

Well,  possibly  that  may  occur  later. 

Have  vou  ever  written  anything  using  the  whole  tone  scale  and 
is  it  used  much  in  modern  music? 

The  time  was  in  the  early  1900' s,  well,  nerhaps,  up  to  1320 
when  every  jazz  tune  contained  the  whole  tone  scale.    The  jazz  com- 
posers overworked  it  Tuite  as  much  as  the  classical  composers.  I 
would  say  the  serious  composer  used  the  whole  tone  scale  as  well  a.s 
he  used  the  dia.tonic  scale. 


Question:  Does  not  the  comnoser  "believe  that  there  really  is  a  form  of 

absolutism  in  music,  even  though  it  onlT-'  he  implied? 

Answer:  I  think  all  music  is  absolute.     That  is,  I  think  creative  mus- 

icians write  with  a  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  form,  perhaps  one 
of  the  conventional  forms.     I  think  all  music  is  essentiallv  absolute 
music. 

Question:  How  do  you  memorize,  and  is  it  r  nractical  way  for  seeing  pupils 

or  would  you  suggest  a  different  way0 

Answer:  Well,  I  will  answer  that  question    in  two  ways.    As  to  the 

method  I  use  to  memorize:     I  memorize  from  what  is  known  as  the 
3raille  System.     The  Braille  System  is  one  that  people  wihout  sifht 
use.     The  System  consists  of  texts  for  every  practical  subject 
including  a  study  of  law.    As  to  the  method  of  memorizing:     I  am 
inclined  to  memorize  by  looking  over  my  music  first.     I  take  it  to 
bed  nights  and  look  it  over.     I  think  it  is  -practical  for  everyone 
who  memorizes  to  look  over  his  music  and  get  the  form. 

Question:  Does  counterpoint  opoear  in  selections — not  wholly  count erooint , 

for  instance  in  a  sonata,  can  count ernoint  appear  in  places?    Is  the 
fourth  number  on  this  program  in  this  class? 

Answer;  Counterpoint  usually  does  appear  in  the  Sonata.     If  it  does  not, 

the  niece  is  defective  in  workmanship.  'That  is  the  last  nart  of  that 
question. 

(Question  repeated) 

That  is  not  a  sonata,  but  it  does  contain  counterpoint.  The 
quartet  contains  counterpoint. 

Question:  Is  not  a  musical  form,  without  at  least  an  implied  program 

within  it,  rather  chaotic? 

Answer:  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  other  way.    Personally,  a  pro- 

gram without  a  musical  form  is  absolutely  chaotic.     I  think  it  may 
be  admitted  that  most  composers  have  a  program  for  their  nieces  that 
they  don't  disclose  to  their  public. 

Mr.  Hanscom:  Now  I  have  two  comments  which  as  you  know  are  welcome  as  well 

as  questions.    They  balance  somewhat.     I  will  rer-d  them. 

"Your  piano  sonata  in  comparison  with  your  earlier 
works  disappointed  me  greatly.     The  first  movement 
is  monotonous  on  account  of  lack  of  development. 
Your  second  movement  would  have  fared  much  better 
if  you  had  developed  along  the  andante  line  instead 
of  introducing  the  allegretto,  which  did  not  fit. 
The  allegretto  could  have  had  a  fitting  nlace  in 
the  third  movement.  11 

"After  listening  to  such  lively  musical  forms,  it 
seems  that  the  program  school    of  music  is  missing 
one  of  its  most  valued  members  in  one  who  does  not 
care  for  it." 


Mr.  Jenkins: 


I  think  they  are  very  interesting. 
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Question* 

Answer: 

Mr.  Han  scorn: 


Mr.  Jenkins: 


Mr,  Han  scorn: 


Mr.  Hans com: 


When  w?.s  the  quartet  written? 
It  was  written  in 

I  m  going  to  interrupt  the  program  for  a  moment.     I  have  a 
number  of  themes.     It  is  impossible  to  vise  them  all.     I  am  goin^r  to 
select  two  of  them  that  seem  workable,   and  let  Mr.  Jenkins  judge. 
There  are  one  or  two  that  don't  fit. 

I  am  ffoin^  to  play  this  one  for  you,  Mr,  Jenkins.     It  starts 
on  the  second  beat. 

(  Mr.  Han scorn  plays  the  theme) 

That  is  a  good  theme;  I'll  use  that  one.    Never  mind  the  other. 

(Mr.  Jenkins  sits  down  at  the  piano  and 
improvises  upon  the  theme) 
(Much  Applause) 

I  believe  I  have  exhausted  the  questions  that  have  been  sent 
up.     Are  there  any  others  that  haven't  been  taken  up?    I  think  that, 
perhaps,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  Forum  period. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Jenkins'  program  pre- 
sented here,  and  I,  for  one,  have  been  verv  much  interested  in  his 
extemporaneous  composition.     I  am  very  grateful. 

(A  nan  in  the  audience  requested  the  date  of  the  next  concert) 

Two  weeks  from  tonight  is  the  next  program  featuring  Margaret 
Starr  McLain. 

(Much  Applause) 


Chr  /  5  //on 
Sc/enc e 


Composers  Forum-Laboratory 

Last  night  in  Repertory  Hall,  the 
Composers  Forum  Laboratory  pre- 
sented Edward  Walker  Jenkins  and 
a  program  of  his  works.  The  items 
selected  by  Mr.  Jenkins  for  perform- 
ance included  his  Second  Violin 
Sonata  Winter  Idyl  and  Summer 
Idyl,  for  strings  and  pianoforte; 
"The  Snow"  and  "Tears,"  for  voice 
and  pianoforte;  "Purposeful  Folk" 
and  "Happy  Folk,"  for  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet  and  strings,  and  to  close,  a 
String  Quartet.  The  artists  were 
Julio  Mazzocca,  clarinet;  Alessandro 
Niccoli,  violin;  r James  Pappout- 
sakis,  flute;  Justin  B.  Sandridge, 
pianoforte,  and  Wilder  Schmalz, 
oboe.  A  new  Forum  String  Quartet 
appeared  (Henry  Kramer  and  Stan- 
ley Benson,  violins;  Harry  A.  Wel- 
come,  viola,  and  Karl  Zeise,  cello) . 
Since  Miss  Edith  Matthews  was  un- 
able to  keep  her  engagement  as  guest 
soprano,  the  songs  were  learned  at 
24  hours'  notice  by  Raymond  Si- 
monds,  tenor. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  handicapped  by  loss 
of  sight,  yet  with  extreme  persist- 
ence he  has  acquired  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation in  the  fundamentals  of  his 
craft,  having  graduated  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  organ.  He  was  awarded  four 
Endicott  prizes  in  composition,  and 
after  graduation  went  to  Fontaine- 


bleau,  where  he  did  intensive  work 
under  Nadia  Boulanger.  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  at  present  teaching  in  Perkins  In- 
stitute, and  also  conducts  a  class 
of  organ  scholarship  pupils  in  im- 
provisation at  the  New  England 
Conservatory. 

His  compositions  reflect  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  musical  thought  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed.  Al- 
though each  is  inclined,  in  its  own 
way,  to  be  slightly  garrulous,  each 
contains  the  germ  of  a  real  idea,  the 
most  serious  fault  at  present  being 
a  lack  of  continuity  of  thought.  Mr. 
Jenkins  easily  catches  our  attention, 
but  he  is  as  yet  unable  to  hold  us. 
One  reason  is  his  often  abrupt  shift 
from  one  type  of  harmonic  scheme 
to  a  second  one,  and  another  reason 
is  the  lack  of  sufficient  transitional 
measures  between  his  slow  passages 
and  those  of  more  rapid  tempo.  The 
general  effect  is  erratic.  In  many  re- 
spects, however,  this  is  the  most 
promising  young  talent  the  Forum 
has  yet  sponsored.  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
cordially  received  and  his  works 
were  given  admirable  performance 
by  his  associates  of  the  evening.  Es- 
pecially commendable  was  the  sing- 
ing of  Mr.  Simonds.         G.  M.  S. 
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I.    MADRIGAL  for  mixed  voices 
F&ck  Clouds  Away 

The  Madrigal  Gingers 

II.    SONATA  for  violin  ar.d  piano 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  mode rat o 
Vivace  agitato 

Messrs*  Niccoli  and  Sandridge 

III.  SONGS 

1.  Jade  Butterflies 
a.  Fance  Rhythm 

ilence 

c.  Balance 

d.  Return 

e.  Motion 

2.  Song  of  the  Flain  Girl 
3k  Allerseelen 

Miss  Porter  and  the  Composer 

IV.    QUINTET  in  A  minor 

Allegro 
Adagif 

Allegro  noi  brio 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
and 

Mr«  Sandridge 


•>'*.' 


THE  COLTOSERV  NOTES 


THE  VIOLIN  SONATA  was  written  while  I  wa& 
studying  composition  with  Mr ^Frederick  5 « 
Converse  at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 
Before  its  completion  it  was  scheduled ibr 
a  concert.  When  I  learned  that "tne  pianist 
was  to  be  Jesus  Sanroma.,  I  made  the  piano 
part  as  difficult  as  possible. 

THE  MADRIGAL  was  written  while Ivtxs  study- 
ing with  George-TV.  Chadwi  ck  and  is  really 
an  a  cape 11a  chorus  -  the  accompani  ment 
having  been  added  later. 

THE  SONGS  represent  a  chronological  croas 
section. 


THE  QUINTET  was  composed  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Bond  Memorial  Hall  at  the  MacDowell 
Colony  at  Peterboro,  New  Hamsphire.  It  has 
also  been  performed  at  the  Flute  Players1 
Club  and  by  a  number  of  well  known  string 
quartets* 


ARTISTS  *N  THE  PROGRAM 


Marguerite  Porter  -  soprano 
Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
Justin  Bf  Sandridge  -  piano 

THE  FORBia  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  A<  Welcome  -  viola  Karl  Zeise  -  cello 

THE  MA.DRIGAL  SINGERS 

Augusta  Cooper  Raymond  Simonds 

Marguerite  Porter  John  E,  Daniels  Jr0 

Eva^Brahms  Ben  Thev/lis 

Charlotte  Riskin  Edward  Mugler 

Homer  Yvhitt'ord,  conductor 


The  next  meeting  of  th#  Composers' 
yorum-Laboratory'   will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  eleventh- 

ISRAEL  7REEDMAN 
and  his  works  will  be  presented 


******* 


The  laboi-ebtory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Froject 
Dr.  Nikolai  SokolofT,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 

BOSTON  vWkA  i       i  i  / 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff 

national  Director  William  Haddon 

State  Director 


Dean  "/ins  low  Kan  scon 
Supervisor,  Composers ' 
Forum- Laboratory 
COMPOSERS'   FORUM- LABORATORY  MEETING 


Composer:  Margaret  Starr  Mo Lain 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  February  25,  1937 

Attendance:  200 


Mr.  Hanscom:  Our  guest  this  evening  is  the  second  woman  composer  to  be 

presented  by  the  Composers'  Forum.     Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
she  received  all  her  musical  education  in  Boston.     Her  piano 
teachers  were  Cfrl  Faelten  and  Richard  Piatt.     She  studied  com- 
position with  Frederick  S.  Converse  and  George  V/.  Chadwick. 
While  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  she  won  two  Endicott 
prizes  for  composition,  one  for  an  Overture  for  full  orchestra, 
the  other  for  a  chorus  for  Mixed  voices. 

For  two  summers  she  was  a  member  of  that  talented  group  of 
artists  who  are  privileged  to  work  at  the  MacDowell  Colony. 
I. any  of  you  have  probably  read  some  of  her  articles  on  musical 
subjects,  particularly  those  which  appeared  in  the  BOS TON IAN  of 
which  she  was  Music  Editor. 


Mer  works  have  been  performed  frequently  at  the  Pops  Concerts, 
end  cn  the  programs  of  the  Boston  University  Orchestra,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  orchestra,  Jhe  Cecilia  Society  has  also  paid 
tribute  to  her  ability. 

She  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  pianoforte  at 
the  Boston  University  Music  School, 

I  am  privileged  to  present  M'iss  Margaret  Starr  McLain 

Miss  McLain  bows  in  acknowledgement  of  her  introduction. 


I.    MADRIGAL  for  mixed  voices 
Pac  k  Clouds  Away 


II.     SONATA  for  violin  and  piano 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante  moderato 
Vivace  agitato 

III.  SOi.GS 

de  Butterflies 

a.  Dance  Rhythm 

b.  Silence 

c.  Balance 

d.  Return 
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c,  Motion 

2.  Song  of  the  Plain  Girl 

3.  Alierseelen 

(Applause) 

Tiss  Porter  and  the  Composer  returned  to  the  platform  for  an 
encore . 


I.'iss  Porter: 


I'r.  Han  scorn: 


Question 


Answer: 


Que  s  tion : 
Answer: 
Question: 
Answer  : 
Que  stion: 

An  swe  r ; 


We  have  a  little  song  that  I  think  is  very  cute.     It  is 
called  "Good  Gracious"  and  is  a  poem  by  Amy  Lowell. 

Good  Gracious 

While  the  composer  is  coming  to  the  platform,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  bear  in  Blind  while  you  are  writing  your  questions 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Forum  is  to  give  the  composer  an  opportun- 
ity to  hear  his  works.     It  is  also  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  real  reactions  that  he  oan  get  here  and    nowhere  else. 
He  gets  them  from  the  questions  you  writo.  If  I  don't  read  them 
all  we  don't  get  the  true  reactions  of  the  listener.     Some  people 
wonder  why  they  are  all  read.     Be  assured  that  your  questions  will 
be  welcome  regardless  of  what  shade  of  meaning  they  have. 

You  will  find  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting  on  the 
table  in  the  hall  as  you  enter.     Everyone  is  at  liberty  to  take 
one.    Anyone  who  wishes  these  reports  mailed  to  him,  please 
leave  his  name  With  the  usher. 

Do  you  think  there  is  good  balance  between  piano  and  violin 
in  the  Sonata? 

Well,  I  suppose  Z  must  have  thought  so  at  the  time.     A  lot 
depends  upon  the  interpretations.     I  don't  know  whether  they 
meant  the  compcsicion  or  the  performers.     One  changes  one's 
opinion  after  many  years. 

Have  you  any  particular  aims  or  ideals  in  your  writing? 

No,   I  only  wrote  what  I  felt  like  writing  at  the  time. 

Have  you  written  any  Tone  Sketches? 

No. 

The  music  to  your  song  "Jade  Butterflies"  is  as  unfathomable 
as  Amy  Lowell's  poetry.    Was  she  your  inspiration  when  you  com- 
posed it? 

Well,  I'll  have  to  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

The  words  are  by  Louis  Untermeyer.     He  wrote  them  at  the 
time  his  friend,  Tiss  Amy  Lowell,  was  making  her  erudite  trans- 
lation of  Oriental  Poetry.     One  day  while  discussing  these  with 
his  wife,  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  see  how  many  similar  little 
poems  I  can  write  while  you  are  out  on  your  shopping  tour.  " 
When  I.'rs .  Untermeyer  returned,  her  husband  had  written  a  large 
number,  from  which  he  selected  five  for  publication  in 
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Comment 


"Asia  I  agazine"  where  I  found  them.     I  did  not  know  this  story 
at  the  tine  of  writing  the  songs,  but  later  when  I  met  iTr. 
Untermeyer  he  told  me.    While  "iss  Porter  and  I  were  xvorking  on 
the  songs  for  this  concert  she  wondered  if  there  might  not  be 
some  allegorical  significance  to  the  words,  but  I  told  her  that 
they  were  just  flippant  little  works. 

I'll  read  this  loudly  enough  so  that  they  can  hear  it  back 
stage.  Mr.  Sandridge  deserves  special  praise  for  his  interpre- 
tation of  your  Sonata,  wh ich  as  a  whole  is  well  worth  listening 
to. 


Question: 
An  swe  r : 


Question: 


Answer  i 


Question; 


Answer : 


Question: 

Answer: 
Que  stion: 
Answer : 
Question: 

Answer : 

Question: 


Why  was  the  piano  score  added  to  the  "adrigal? 

Well j  It  was  written  originally  more  as  an  exercise.  I  thought 
if  it  was  ever  going  to  be  performed,  it  would  need  a  piano  ac- 
companiment. Tonight  was  the  first  performance  although  it  was 
written  many  years  i-go. 

As  the  first  number  on  the  program  is  of  chiefly  harmonic 
character,  why  is  it  called  a  Madrigal? 

As  I  remember,  I  probably  answered  that.     The  I'adrigal  was 
written  as  an  assignment  when  studying  with  1  r.  Frederick  S. 
Converse.     He  said  we  were  to  write  a  iiadrigal,  so  '"adrigal  it  is. 

Have  modern  and  contemporary  composers  whom  you  admire  in- 
fluenced your  style? 

Well,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  wrote  these.     They  were  all 
written,  except  one,  before  I  was  twenty.     I  was  so  interested  in 
the  Russian  music  that  I  just  seemed  to  write  it.     That  wasn't 
intentional,  I  just  absorbed  it. 

Did  you  have  any  particular  inspiration  when  you  wrote  the 
violin  sonata  or  did  you  write  for  the  form  alone? 

There  was  no  inspiration  particularly. 

'ihen  were  the  compositions  performed  this  evening  composed? 

As  I  have  already  said,  all  before  I  was  twenty. 

Is  your  preference  for  the  minor  mode  significant  of  any 
programmatic  idea? 

No,  I  am  afraid  it  was  just  due  to  a  supposedly  sad  youth. 
All  youths  are  sad. 

Your  harmonies  denote  your  preference  for  impressionists 
and  the  "Five"  of  monarchical  Russia.    What  classic  composer 
do  you  admire? 


Answer : 


I  am  very  fond  of  Bach  and  the  pre-Bach  composers. 
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Question: 


V/here  has  the  composer  been,  musically,  during  the  past 
couple  of  decade?.    Does  she  not  know  that  romance  is  quite 
unreal? 


Answer : 


Question: 


Answer : 


Question: 


.answer  i 


Yes,  I  am  a  little  aware  of  that.     That  sounds  a  little 
youthful,  another  one  of  the  sad  youths. 

With  regard  to  the  last  movement  of  the  Quintet  would  you 
please  play  its  main  theme.     I  an  at  a  loss — the  whole  last 
movement  seemed  to  be  in  totally  unrelated  sections.    What  would 
you  call  the  form  of  the  last  movement. 

Yes,  if  it  had  to  be  changed  to  a  form,  it  would  possible 
be  a  larger  rondo  form,  which  could  mean  anything,     I  wi 11  have 
to  resort  to  Mr.  Sandridge's  music.     It  is  so  long  since  I  played 
it  myself  that  I  couldn't  remember  it. 

(l.'r.  Sandridge  brings  the  music  to  Miss  I'cLain  and  she  plays 
different  sections  of  the  theme.) 

It  is  a  theme  which  was  introduced  by  the  Viola 

(plays  a  few  sections) 
That  is  really  all  the  material  that  there  is  in  it. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  composer  does  not  go  in  for 
the  idiosyncratic  streamlined  structure  so  necessary  in  these 
times  to  express  something  or  other. 

I  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  have  streamline  to  express 
something.     I  always  Just  try  to  express  what  I  feel  at  the 
time. 


Question: 


jjiswer : 


Have  you  composed  anything  recently? 

Yes,  several  organ  pieces  which  cannot  be  performed  here. 


Mr,  Kanscom:  There  is  always  the  question  of  when  the  next  meeting  will 

be  held.  I  want  to  ansv/er  that  by  saying  that  it  is  always  print 
on  the  back  of  the  probram* 

I  wish  vc  could  discover  more  woman  composers.     It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  them  here.    Miss  I  c Lain  will  be  very  glad 
to  meet  any  of  you  who  may  wish  to  come  to  the  platform. 


(Applause) 
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I.    HIAWATEA,  Opus  10,  No.  1  for  orchestra 
(arranged  for  piano,  four  hands) 


Messrs.  Sandridge  and  Jacobson 


II.  Songs 


a,  HYMN  TO  NATURE,  Opus  3,  No,  15 

b.  SPRING  SONG 


Miss  Steber  and  Mr*  Sandridge 

III.    ADAGIO  for  strings,  Opus  8,  No.  1 
The  Forum  String  Quartet 

IV.    SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR,  Opus  11 

(arranged  for  piano,  four  hands) 

1»  Allegro 

2 .  Andante 

3»    Moderato:  allegro 

Messrs.  Sandridge  and  Jacobson 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


HIAWATHA:  The  first  part  of  this  number  follows 
lines  near  the  beginning  of  Longfellow' s  poem  of 
the  same  name: 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories, 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest. 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

;  With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell;  you  - 

The  slow  section  is  Nokomis'  lullaby  sung  to  the 
little  Hiawatha, The  following  lines  set  the  tone 
and  theme. 

Dark  behind  them  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 

Dark  before  them  lay  the  water, 
Lay  the  gloomy,  big  sea  water. 

There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle* 

THE  SONGS  are  selected  from  a  group  of  forty-two, 
comprising  Opus  I,  II  and  III. 

ADAGIO  is  not  drawn  from  a  larger  piece,  but  en- 
deavors to  be  complete  within  itsolf. 

SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  was  composed  before  I  was 
twenty-five.  It  has  since  been  altered  slightly. 

None  of  these  compositions  has  ever  before  had 
performance. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Eleanor  Steber  -  soprano 
Justin  Sandridgc  -  piano 
Walter  Jacobson  -  piano 

THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  A.  Welcome  -  viola    Karl  Zeise  -  cello 


*  *  -v .;:  *  *  *  ,:>;:***  +  .  f  .-is***** 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers1 
Forum- Laboratory  v/ill  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  twenty- 
fifth. 

HARRY  NEWTON  REDMAN 
and  his  works  wall  be  presented. 


************  *  *  *  ■..  *  ***** 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr«  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 
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national  Director  Gtate  Director 


Dean  V,  ins  low  Pans com 
Supervisor,  Composers' 
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Composer:  Is:.. el  Froodai  n' 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  larch  11,  1537 

Attendance  100 

Tr.  Han  scorn:  The  Composers'  Peru,  i-  Laboratory  aims  primarily  to  furnish 

opportunity  to  worthy  composers  for  the  performance  of  their 
works.    We  feel  that  in  this  evening1 s  program  we  are  attaining 
our  objective  in  a  very  complete  fashion,  since  none  of  the 
Works  We  are  offering  has  ever  before  had  a  hearing. 

In  playing  bhe  orchestral  v:orks  in  the  form  of  four-hand  piano 
reductions,  we  do  not  moan  to  establish  a  precedent.     In  this 
particular  co.se  it  seemed  a  worthwhile  thing  to  do.     The  composer 
whom  we  present  is  a  young  i  .an  of  twenty-eight ,  a  native  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.     For  twenty-seven  years  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  Massachusetts,  most  of  the  time  in  Boston.     So  it  would  seem 
not  unreasonable  to  claim  him  as  a  ".Tew  England  composer. 

Pis  instrument  is  the  violin  which  lie  studied  under  Pr.  Emanuel 
Cndriceck.    Pe  also  studied  harmony  with  this  teacher.     At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  to  Pew  York  and  continued  his  studies 
with  Doris  Levenson,  pupil  of  Rimsky- Korsakoff.    Pe  has  been  a 
deep  student  of  Bridges'  I  'ffl  UAL  OF  COUNTERPOINT  and  Pimsky- 
Porsakoff's  book  on  orchestration. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in  Fugue  Writing 
under  Frederick  S.  Converse  of  the  Pew  England  Conservatory  of 
Pusic . 

Doth  his  music  and  his  per  sonality  are  serious,  and  he  is  in 

no  ?ense  *.n  imitator,  although  the  3Y1TI HOEY  is  deliberately  written 

in  the  style  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

I  an  pleased  to  present  our  guest  of  the  evening,  Pr.  Israel 
Pre^dman. 

r,  Freedman:         How  do  you  do  everybody,     I  went  to  thank  you  Jl  for  being  here 
and  I  ui&  very  glad  that  I  cm  hare  myself  to  Pear  my  pieces  played 
for  the  first  tire.    As  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  things.    About  the  first  piece  PIAPATPA,  I  haven't 
anything  pr.  ticniar  to  say.    As  far  as  the  songs  go,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  wrote  them  ..bout  the  age  of  21-23.     I  think  I  started 
the  Symphony  when  I  was  22  yecrs  old.     I  finished  it  when  I  was 
..bout  2ft.    At  the  age  of  22,  you  aren't  supposed  to  write  anything 
decent,     I  feel  that  I  have  some  real  ideas  in  it,     I  think  that 
is  about  '  11  I  en  say  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
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I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  hoar  it  pi  eyed  by  an  Orchestra,  sometime. 
I  want  to  thank  all  the  performers*    They  ell  have  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  time*    Also,  Mr .  Hansom  who  was  very  kind  in  heving 
the  whole  progrem  prepared* 

I .  HIAWATHA 


Mr*  Hens com: 


Fr.  Hens com: 


Hr.  Freedman: 
Question: 
Answer : 

Question: 

Answer : 

Ur,  II  n scorn: 
Question: 
Answer  : 


II.  SONGS 

a.  Hymn  to  Nature 

b.  Spring  Song 

III.  ADAGIO  for  Strings 

IV.  3Y1TH0KY  IN  G  TINOR 

1.  Allegro 

2.  Andante 

3.  Fodereto  Allegro 

How  if  the  ushers  will  collect  the  questions,  we  shell  commence 
with  the  Forum  pert  of  the  evening.    As  usual,  you  will  find  e 
stonogrephic  roport  of  the  lest  meeting,  two  weeks  ego,  on  the 
teble  in  the  lobby  for  free  distribution.     These  reports  ere  mailed. 
If  your  name  is  not  on  that  list,  end  you  wish  it  to  be,  ^ive  it 
to  the  usher  before  you  go.     Two  weeks  from  tonight,  we  shell 
present  e  man  who  is  known  to  most  of  you  ? r.  Harry  Newton  Redman 
of  the  Hew  England  Conservatory. 

The  first  thing  I  find,  Fr.  Freedman  is  not  e  question  but  a  littl 
friendly  comment. 

"Your  entire  prcgr.em  exhibits  r.  subtle  expression  which  a  good 
many  of  your  contemporaries  of  more  mature  yeers  fail  to  accomplite 
Fay  your  success  grow  as  your  years  progress." 

I  wish  to  thank  whoever  wrote  that.     It  is  en  encouragement . 

Are  you  partial  to  a  slow  idiom  in  your  music? 

No,  not  exactly,  I  find  when  I  start  something  in  a  large  form, 
I  have  certain  movement  where  it  seems  to  me  contrast  is  needed. 
I  hr.ve  both  slow  end  fast  movements. 

This  may  heve  a  touch  of  humor  in  it. 

Do  you  think  you  heve  it  all  over  Mozart? 

I  don't  know,     I  guess  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

That  may  be  one  of  those  questions  asked  for  effect, 

Heve  you  written  any  meesureless  music? 

I  didn't  quite  get  thet  question. 


(Question  repeated) 
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Answer:  No,   I  guess  I  haven't  gone  as  far  ..s  that,     I  think  for  a  while  I 

will  stick  to  measures.     I  cannot  tell  how  I  will  write  in  the  future. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  length  of  time  before  I  will  even  think  of 
any  tiling  like  that. 

Question:  Would  it  be  possible  for  Mr,  Hans  com  to  have  your  Symphony  included 

in  one  of  Mr,  Alexander  Thiede's  programs? 

Mr,  Hans  com:       I  suppose  that  is  for  :ne  to  answer.     It  wouldn't  be  possible  at  once 
because  the  parts  arn  not  available.     To  make  parts  for  an  entire 
Synphony  is  quite  a  task.    We  intend  to  include  one  modern  Composer's 
works  on  i'r.  Thieie's  programs  and  it  may  be  that  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  make  those  parts  and  include  Mr .  Freedman's  Symphony, 

Question:  Why  the  restrained  accompaniment  in  the  songs? 


Answer : 


Question: 


Well,  it  seems  to  me  I  had  a  simple  ta.sk  to  deal  with,     I  had  to  give 
it  a  simple  form,  sort  of  a  Folk  Style  form.     If  I  thought  it  would 
have  made  it  more  interesting,   I  would  have  used  a  fuller  accompani- 
ment, but  I  thought  as  far  as  that  -was  concerned,  it  was  adequate. 

In  preparing  yourself  for  composing  a  Symphony,  what  works  in  smaller 
form  did  vou  produce? 


Answer 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 
Answer : 


Well,   I  don't  know,   1  _uess  I  can't  say  that  I  started  with  small 
things.     I  started  with  my  songs  when  I  war,  21  years  old.     I  worked 
on  them  ."or  a  year  or  two.     I  was  going  to  concerts  all  the  time  and 
heard  Symphonies  and  other  great  works  and  I  just  thought  1  would 
like  to  start  something  like  that.     It  seemed  just  the  thing  to  start 
for  a  great  work.     I  felt  I  had  it  in  me  to  co  ahead  and  take  a  good 
crack  at  it. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  aie  that  the  structure  of  your  Symphony  is  at  all 
complete.     Are  you  satisfied,  now  that  you  have  heard  it? 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  the  person  who  wrote 
that.     I  don't  think  I  would  want  to  change  much  in  it.    As  I  stated, 
I  finished  it  at  25  and  waited  a  year  before  revising  it.     As  I  heard 
it  tonight,  I  thought  it  sounded  pretty  well*     You  Must  remember  it 
is  meant  for  an  orchestra.     In  an  orchestra,  you  have  contrast  in 
volume  of  tone*     It  seems  co    te  chat  on  a  piano,  it  sounds  a  little 
tone  less. 

Please  tell  us  the  instrumentation  of  your  Symphony? 

1  guess  you  could  call  it  a  real  full  score.     I  think  it  was  used  in 
the  ISth  Century.     It  consists  of  5  Flutes,  2  Oboes,  2  Clarinets, 

2  Bassoons,  4  Horns,  3  Trombones,  1  Tuba,  Tympani  and  the  usual 
strings , 


Question:  What  else  have  you  written  for  strings? 

Answer:  I  haven't  written  anything  else  for  strings,  but  I  have  written  (I 

suppose  I  might  as  well  tell  it  hero)  three  Sonatas  for  the  piano 
and  I  have  written  three  other  worlcs  for  a  full  orchestra,  and  of 
course  the  songs  which  you  see  on  the  program. 
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Comment : 

Que stion : 
Answer: 


Question: 
Answer : 
Que  sti  on : 
Answer : 

fir.  Kens  cam: 


In  your  Sonet a  you  did  not  have  a  single  idea  of  your  own  but  a 
collection  of  Beethoven,  Kyden  and  i.ozart. 

In  what  respect  is  your  Symphony  similar  to  loth  century  music? 

It  seems  it  was  founded  on  the  time."  or  on  the  moods  of  the  times. 
The  18th  Century  was  a  romantic  period.     I  thin-;  it  is  the  scone  as 
ny  Symphony.     It  has  all  that  in  it,  romanticism,  idealism.     I  still 
irsist  that  I  have  ideas  of  my  own  in  the  Symphony.     As  far  as  the 
harmony  goes,  I  said  it  was  my  Symphony  I  started  when  I  was  23. 
Taking  it  all  and  all,  1  think  I  have  somthing  there. 

lias  the  composer  ever  written  Opora? 

ho,  but  I  suppose  you   lever  can  tell. 

The  form  of  HIAYfATRA  is  not  evident.     V.h.  t  is  it? 

I  can't  tell  you  what  form  it  is.     It  goes  according  to  the  Poem, 
but    I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  and  have  structure  as  far  as  music 
is  concerned.     I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  tone  poem. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  presented  a  person  \ho  has  never  before  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  his  works  done. 

I  might  say  that  after  we  have  finished  here,  the  Quartet  is  going 
to  give  a  little  rehearsal  of  the  3rahms  Quartet,  Opus  96.     They  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  saying  that  any  of  you  who  wish  to  stay, 
may  do  so. 


C^mpo^ers^rum*L%orktory 


tompusasn"-"'"   - 

Last  night  in  Repertory  Hall,  the 
Composers  Forum  Laboratory  pre- 
sented Israel  Freedman  and  a  pro- 
gram of  his  works.  Artists  assisting 
were  Eleanor  Steber,  soprano;  Justin 
Sandridge    and   Walter  Jacobson 
pianj,  and  the  Forum  String  Quartet 
(Henry   Kramer,   Stanley  Benson. 
Harry  A.  Welcome  and  Karl  Zeise). 
The  works  offered  included  a  four- 
hand   pianoforte    arrangement  oi 
"Hiawatha"  Op.  10,  No.  1,  for  orches- 
tra;  a  pair  of  songs,    Hymn  to 
Nature"  Op.  3,  No.  15  and  Spring 
Song";  an  Adagio  for  strings,  Op.  8, 
No   1,  and  a  pianoforte  four-hand 
arrangement  of  a  Symphony  in  G 
minor,  Op.  11. 

This  was  an  unrewarding  program. 
In  the  first  place,  the  composer  erred 
in  offering  pianoforte  arrangements 
instead  of  works  written  originally 
for  pianoforte.  In  the  question  period 
which  followed,  it  was  brought  out 
that  he  had  composed  several 
strictly  pianoforte  pieces  and  had  ne 


cnosen  to  present  them,  one  might 
better  have  judged  his  merits  as  a 
craftsman.  In  the  second  place 
there  was  little  evidence  of  a  rea 
urge  to  write— the  thematic  material 
was  not  notable  for  originality  or 
humor  and  the  contrapuntal  pas- 
sages, when  they  were  introduced  as 
in  the  symphony,  did  not  seem  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  a  funda- 
mental, continuous  idea. 

Mr  Freedman's  harmonic  vocabu- 
lary is  restricted  to  tonic,  dominant 
and  subdominant,  principally,  and 
while  he  emphasized  that  his  sym- 
I  nhony,  for  instance,  was  deliberately 
patterned  upon  eighteenth-century 
music,  there  was  no  eighteenth- 
1  century   liveliness   of   rhythm  or 
variety  in  melody.  Mr.  Freedman  de- 
fended this  somewhat  drab  coloring 
by  explaining  that  orchestral  color 
was  lacking;  perfectly  true,  but  one 
might  also  ask  why  Mozart  and 
Haydn   symphonies   in  pianoforte 
transcriptions  "come   through  in 
such  satisfying  measure.  Orchestral 
color  though  desirable,  is  apparently 
not  wholly  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  symphonic  melodies.  Had 
Mr  Freedman  made  piquant  use  oi 
strings  in  his  Adagio,  his  argument 
might  have  carried  more  weight,  but 
here  also,  the  imaginative  spark  was 
absent  and  the  quartet  proved  to  be 
the  average  production  of  a  studious 
pupil  in  the  classroom.      G.  M.  &. 
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PROGRAM 


I,     STRING  QUARTLT  NUMBER  TWO  IN  D  MAJOR 

Allegro  con  "brio 
Allegro  vivace.    Trio;     allegro  moderato 
Romanza:    Andante  con  molto  espressione 
Allegro  molto  -  Allegro  moderato 


II.    STRING  QUARTLT  NUMBER  ONE(Creole)  IN  A  MAJOR 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegretto 
Molto  allegro 


******************** 


The  entire  program  this  evening  -will  be  played  by 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 

Stanley  Benson  -  violin 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin 

Harry  A.  Welcome  -  viola 

Karl  Zeise  -  cello 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


"The  first  quartet (A  major)  which  has  been 
widely  played  in  the  United  States,  if 
based  upon  negro  melodies  heard'  during  the 
composer's  childnood  in  southern  Illinois^ 
There  is,  however,  no  strict  reproduction 
of  any  folk  themes  ■  The  second  quartet>-(A 
major) is  rhythmically  vigorous,  and  clear-- 
ly  defined  in  style  and  structure."         •  « 

(A.  L.  Goldberg  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music,  Oxford  University 
Press,  London  1930) 

A  MAJOR  QUARTET 

"The  melodies  savor  more  and  more'  -  of- the 
plantation  as  the  work  proceeds  towards 
its  close.  The  finale  is  full  of  native 
touches  and  the  rollicking  themes  are  al- 
ways well  contrasted." 

(Louis  C.  Elson  in  Boston  Advertiser) 

The  A  MAJOR  QUARTET  was  first  performed  at 
the  composer's  own  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Friday  evening,  March  twenty-fifth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  four.  The  second  quartet 
was  composed  and  performed  the  following 
year. 


Harry  A.  Seaver  (Harvard  1933)  will  be  our 
guest  at  the  next  meeting  of ihe  Composers* 
Forum-Laboratory  on  April  eighth.  His  pro- 
gram is  made  up  of  numbers  which  have  never 
had  a  hearing.  There  are  cello  solos,  * 
violin  sonata,  a  piano  quintet,  and  a  num- 
ber for  nine  instruments  in  which  the  com- 
poser will  appear  as  pianist* 

**■;:******* 


Marguerite  Porter, soprano, Vincent  Spolzino 
tenor,  and  the  Commonwealth  Symphonic  Band 
conducted  by  Alfonso  D'Avino,  will  present 
a  fine  program  on  Easter  Sunday  evening  at 
the  Copley  Theatre,  All  seats  will  be 
twenty-five  cents* 

********** 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Y/orks  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr%  Ilikolai  Sokoloff,  3irector 
?*illiam  Haddon,  State  Director 
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Composer:  Harry  Newton  Redman 

Date:  Ilarch  25,  1937 

Place:  Repertory  Hall 

Attendance:  175 

I.!r.  Redman:  I  was  born  in  Illinois    in  1869.     I  cannot  deny  that.  In 

those  early  days,  this  little  town  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley 
was  frequently  threatened  with  floods,  similar  to  the  terrible 
floods  we  have  had  in  the  Riddle  West,     The  poor  white  settlers 
were  routed  out  of  their  homes  in  little  log  cabins.  They 
waited  in  a  near-by  town  until  the  water  subsided,  then  they 
went  back  and  lived  in  the  same  place  again.     That,  I  could 
never  understand. 

They  were  good  people  of  the  old  stock.     They  were  people  who 
went  to  prayer  meetings  every  week.     It  was  good  to  hear  the 
singing  at  those  meetings.     It  was  a  very  primitive  place,  because 
you  had  to  carry  lanterns  when  out  in  the  street  for  fear  of 
stumbling  over  the  live  stock. 

I  used  to  hear  the  colored  people  sing  their  native  songs  and 
somehow  they  stayed  in  my  mind,    r'y  mother  was  from  i'orthern 
Vermont  and  my  father  was  from  Kentucky.     I  feel  very  strongly 
national.    7/hen  people  ask  me  what  nationality  I  am,  I  just  say 
part  of  the  universe. 

The  second  quartet  which  you  will  hear  tonight  was  written  under 
a  severe  strain.     I  was  teaching  8  or  9  hours  a  day  and  compos- 
ing in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.     Out  of  this,  came  the 
old  plantation  songs.     They  are  from  those  early  experiences  of 
mine.    Although  it  was  completed  in  1904  that  was  done  long 
before  Swing  and  Rag  Tine  cams  into  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  quartet  you  will  hear  tonight  v/as  the  second  one 
I  wrote.    Brahms  in  those  years  was  quite  a  prominent  person. 
Tov.  will  find  parts  quite  colorful.    Yov.  will  hear  parts  of 
Schubert.     Hhey  are  nr. -.voidable,  although  I  am  not  sorry  they 
are  there. 

The  compositions  will  be  heard  in  a  few  minutes.     I  vail  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  the  end  of 
the  period.     Thank  you  very  much, 

I,    STRIIIG  QUARTET  KTOEB  T.70  IN  D  I'AJOR 
Allegro  con  brio 

Allegro  vivace,  Trio:  Allegro  moderato 
Romanza:  Andante  con  r.olto  osprcssione 
Allegro  molto  -  allegro  moderato 
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Mr,  Hanscom: 


While  the  quartet  is  taking  a  few  moments  of  relaxation,  I  am 
going  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remaining  meetings  of  the 
season. 

Three  more  composers  will  be  presented.     Through  no  conscious 
design  of  mine,  they  are  all  Harvard  men.     On  April  8th,  we 
present  Harry  Seaver,  Har  vard  1933;  April  22nd,  Donald  Nicholas 
Tweedy,  Harvard  1912;  May  6th,  George  Foote,  Harvard  1906, 
On  Hay  20th,  we  shall  close  our  season  with  a  meeting  which  will 
be  a  resume*   of  the  entire  season*     On  that  evening,  a  selection 
from  each  of  the  eighteen  composers  whom  will  have  been  presented 
will  be  played.     There  will  be  no  question  period,    '.Ye  shall  keep 
each  composer  limited  to  five  minutes.     Some  may  take  three  min- 
utes with  a  song,  others  may  take  six  or  seven  with  a  movement 
from  a  quartet. 

Vie  hope  to  have  all  the  composers  present, 

II.  STRING  QUARTET  NUTBER  ONE  (Creole)  IN  A  KAJ OR 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegretto 
I'olto  allegro 


Mr,  Kan scorn: 
Mr.  Han  scorn: 

Mr,  Redman: 
Question: 

Answer, 


Questi on: 


Answer 


Mr,  Redman  will  return  to  the  platform  in  Just  a  minute. 
(Hr.  Redman  comes  to  the  stage) 

wre  shall  sta/t  with  this  comment, 

I  must  cay  that  the  composers'  pleasing  works  are  in  direct 
contradict Lon  to  his  philosophical  experiments. 

That  is  splendid;  I  am  glad  to  get  that  comment. 

This  music  is  interesting  and  beautiful,    Vfe  should  like  to 
hear  Nr.  Redman's  works  more  often. 

That  is  very  kind.     I  am  0lad  the  audience  was  not  bored.  I 
want  to  thank  the  young  men  who  worked  so  hard.     It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  take  a  new  quartet  and  make  something  out  of  it.  Quartets; 
are  rare  things--I  moan,  their  performances. 

The  first  quartet  (A  Major)  seems  much  better  integrated,  more 
closely  knit  than  the  second,  more  unified,  in  .a  word.  Reasons? 

I  think  you  are  right  because  that  Second  Quartet  was  written 
at  the  time  I  had  very  many  students.     The  only  way  I  could  do  it 
was  to  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  then  write.    You  can*"b 
make  a  mastwr-pioce  that  way.     It  is  thirty  seme  years  since  it 
was  written.     I  have  changed  considerably.     I  have  written  many 
songs  vjhich  were  published.     If  you  are  interested  at  all,  you 
may  go  to  the  Public  Library  and  find  all  my  publications.  If 
you  are  interested  in  my  paintings,  you  v/ill  find  a  scrap  book 
concerning  them  in  the  Art  section  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Que  stion: 


Answer: 


Que  stion ; 


We  do  change.    As  I  quoted  Batiste,  he  said  he  would  not  repudiate 
his  early  works,  but  he  would  not  do  them  the  same  way  again. 

Will  Mr.  Rednu.n  tell  us  which  he  values  most  his  talent  for 
painting  or  for  composing.    Also  from  which  calling  did  he  derive 
the  most  pleasure? 

I  cm  often  asked  that  question.     I  am  going  to  say  that  I 
didn't  paint  until  r.fter  I  was  fifty  years  of  age.     I  am  not  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  did  that  sort  of  thing.    As  to  which 
I  take  mere  ploasvre--painting  or  music.     I  am  going  to  joke  with 
you  for  a  moment ,    When  my  painting  was' accepted  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  in  the  International  Show  in  1908,  some  of  my  friends 
couldn't  believe  their  eyes.     There  are  friends  in  the  audience 
I  am  glad  to  see.    My  paintings  were  in  the  Art  Museum  in  1930, 
There  is  nobody  so  hard  on  the  groivn-up  as  the  grown-up.  So 
when  you  asked  me  which  I  took  more  pleasure  in,  I  am  going  to 
say  I  am  like  a  little  boy  who  likes  to  play  with  a  certain  toy 
one  day  and  another  the  next  day. 

Could  you  tell  us  something  about  your  present  musical  speech; 
that  is,  in  what  direction  have  you  moved  since  these  two  er.rly 
and  beautiful  works. 


Answer : 


Thank  you  very  much  for  that.     I  have  written  much  since  then, 
but  mostly  songs.    We  Were  going  to  have  some  of  my  songs  sung. 
Fortunately  for  the  singer  he  received  a  good  job,  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  me.     I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  my  songs  sung. 
I  am  not  a  virtuoso  as  you  will  scon  discover,  but  I  am  going  to 
play  a  little  bit  of  this  song. 


Mr.  Hans  com: 


The  words  are  by  Francis  L.  Mace,  and  were  inspired  by  a 
Bronze  statue  of  the  Goddess,  Isis, 

(Mr.  Redman  recites  the  poem  and  then 
plays  the  song) 
(Applause ) 

As  the  program  has  been  rather  long,  we  shall  lave  to  omit  the 
rest  of  the  questions.     I  cm  going  to  read  a  few  of  the  comments, 

The  Quartet  in  D  Major  written  in  a  symphonic  form  and  dressed 
up  with  a  southern  tinge  is  very  melodious  and  qui  to  pleasing. 
It  is  also  descriptive  and  clearly  sets  before  you  the  picture 
of  the  south. 


I  would  just  like  you  to  know  how  very  much  I  enjoyed  your 
two  quartets,     especially  thj  last  one  played.     The  players,  too 
should  be  complimented  on  their  excellent  ensemble  and  interpre- 
tations . 
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The  composition  of  your  1904  quartet  coincides  very  conveniently 
with  th2  popular  success  accorded  Dvoraks'  "Nei7  World  Symphony". 


L'r.  Redman:  Thany  you  very  much. 

V.uch  Applause 


tnrinr 


s. 


The  Composers  Forum  Laboratory 

Harry  Newton  Redman  and  a  pro- 
gram of  his  works  were  presented 
Thursday  night  in  Repertory  Hall  by 
the  Composers  Forum  Laboratory. 
Mr.  Redman  had  chosen  for  perform- 
ance his  Quartet  No.  1  in  A  major 
(Creole)  and  Quartet  No.  2  in  D 
major.  The  Forum  String  Quartet 
(Stanley  Benson,  Henry  Kramer, 
Harry  A.  Welcome  and  Karl  Zeise) 
were  the  musicians. 

Mr.  Redman  spoke  at  some  length 
before  the  performance.  He  touched 
briefly  upon  various  phases  of  cosmic 
development  in  an  effort  to  corre- 
late the  gradual*  evolution  of  man, 
and  his  subsequent  achievements, 
with  the  creative  force  of  the  mu- 
sician. He  mentioned  the  background 
of  his  "Creole"  Quartet  as  being  that 
of  the  river  which  annually  over- 
flowed its  banks  near  the  little  town 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  where  the  com- 
poser was  born,  and  the  general  ex- 
odus of  ^egroes  whio  floated  their 
household  goods  down  the  river  on 
rafts  until  the  waters  subsided  suf- 
ficiently for  them  to  return  to  their 
home  site.  The  music  of  the  quartet 
is  not  built  upon  definite  negro 
melodies,  however  Only  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  retained,  plus  some 
consciously  composed  themes  in  syn- 
copated idiom.  The  work  could  be 
pruned  to  advantage. 

The  Quartet  in  D  major  is  more 
pretentious  and  contains  thematic 
material  of  more  intrinsic  value.  It 
is  sonorous  if  not  very  distinguished 
music.  Although  it  was  composed 
after  the  "Creole"  Quartet,  it  is  more 
diffuse;  the  final  Allegro,  especially, 
seems  to  have  little  in  common  with 
the  three  movements  preceding  it. 
Both  quartets  were  written  more 
than  30  years  ago.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  no  more  recent  work  was 
placed  upon  the  program,  since  Mr. 
Redman  stressed  the  point  of  musical 
evolution  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks. The  audience  was  permitted 
to  hear  only  the  pianoforte  accom- 
Daniment  to  one  of  his  later  songs, 
in  which  traces  of  a  wider  musical 
vocabulary  were  discernible. 
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PROGRAM 


I,    Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  (1936) 

1.  Poco  sostenuto:    Allegro commodo 
2»  /Con  moto 

3.  ^Allegro  con  "brio  (scherzando) 

4»  Poco  lento 

Messrs.  Niccoli  and  Sandridge 

XI*    Three  Irish  Pooms  for  'cello  and  piano  (1936) 

1«    Alia  ballata:    Con  moto 

2.  Poco  allegro 

3.  Vivace 

Mr«  Smalley  and  the  Composer 

III#    Piano  Quintet  (1936) 

1.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
2»    Andantino  con  moto 
3«    Allegro  con  brio 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 
and 

The  Composer 

All  items  on  this  program  aro  first  performances* 


THE  COMPOSER'S  NOTES 


I.  The  slow  movement  of  the  VIOLIN  SONATA, 
written  at  Chi Is on,  New  York  comes  last  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  epilogue  to  the  work* 
In  this  last  movement  the  introduction  to  the 
first  movement  is  used*  Movements  two  and 
three  (the  latter  a  scherzo)  are  connected  • 
This  scherzo  is  a  cakewalk  in  character  (  as 
has  been  pointed  out  to -the  composer), although 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  movement  * 
Negroid  flavor  in  writing  it^ 

II.  Those  three  IRISH  POEMS  virtually  com- 
prise a  sonata  for  cello  and  piano  on  themes 
in  the  manner  of  Irish  folk  song,'  The  first 
is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  three,  the  sec- 
ond the  most  poetic.  The  last  is  an  out  and 
out  jig  in  12-8  time* 


III,  The  subjects  of  movement  one  of  the 
PIANO  QUINTET  are  highly  syncopated.  The 
slow  movement,  in  6-8  and  9-8  rhythms  is 
tranquil  and  veiled  throughout.  The  finale, 
in  rondo-sonata  formr  has  a  coda  oft  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  movement  two  used  in  diminution. 
The  -work  was  completed  at  Waban,Mass achu setts* 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  -  piano 
Ralph  Smalley  -  cello 

THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  A.  Welcome  -  viola  Karl  Zeise    -  cello 

******:;:  *  *  *#*****.-;;*  *  * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers1 
Forum-Laboratory  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,    April  twenty- 
second. 

DONALD  NICHOLS  TY.EEDY 
and  his  works  will  be  presented. 
******************** 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr,  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon*  State  Director 
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FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
BOSTON 


Dr.  Nikilai  Sokoloff 

National  Director  William  Kaddon 

State  Director 


Dean  Vans  low  Ean scorn 
Supervisor,  Composers' 
Forum- Laboratory 


COMPOSERS'  FORUM- LABORATORY  MJETING 


Composer:  Farry  A.  Seaver 

Flace:  Repertory  Hall 

Date:  April  8,  1937 

Attendance:  60 


Mr.  Hanscom:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  presenting  tonight  a  young  graduate 

of  Harvard,  born  January  20,  1909,  in  Albany,  New  York.    He  has 
studied  music  since  the  age  of  nine.     He  came  to  Boston  and  en- 
tered Kavard  where  he  was  graduated  in  1933.     Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  composition. 

Villi ile  at  Harvard,  he  wrote  a  Sonatine  for  flute  and  was  given 
a  prize  for  "Heaven  Storming"  Rhapsody  for  two  pianos  in  1932, 

Since  1932,  he  has  written  several  compositions.     Pie  has  no 

desire  to  study  abroad  since  he  believes  what  originality  a  great 

many  American  composer-students  have  had,  they  have  lost  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  European  ideas  acquired  abroad. 

His  vorks  to  date  number  so  ie  ten  opuses — four  of  which  are 
for  orchestra,  and  only  one  of  which  "The  Vermont  Hills"  has 
been  performed  to  date. 


I  an  very  happy  to  introduce  Mr.  Harry  Seaver,  Harvard  1933: 

Mr «  Seavar:  There  is  very  little  I  need  to  add  to  Mr.  Hanscom' s  preceding 

remarks,  but  I  will  say  I  hope  there  will  be  son.±hing  you  will 
find  interesting  and  enjoyable.     It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
do . 


I.        Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  (193G) 

1.  Poco  sostenuto:     Allegro  comedo 

2.  Con  noto 

3.  Allegro  con  brio  (scherzando) 

4.  Poco  lento 


II.      Three  Irish  Poems  for  'Cello  and  Piano  (193C 

1.  Al la  ballata:     Con  noto 

2.  Poco  allegro 

3.  Vivace 


III.     Piano  Quintet  (1936) 

1.  Allegro,  D-.a  non  troppo 

2.  Andanti.io  con  noto 

3.  Allegro  con  brio 
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Ilr,  Ilanscom:  While  the  ushers  are  collecting  the  questions,  I  am  going  to 

remind  you  of  the  remaining  meetings.     Two  weeks  from  tonight, 
April  22,  Donald  Nichols  Tweedy  who  formerly  taught  at  Vassar 
College  and  at  the  EasLman  School,     lie  is  at  present  Head  of  the 
Danbury  Kusio  Center  in  Danbury,  Connecticut;  May  6,  George  roote, 
a  resident  of  Boston,  whose  "Variations  on  a  Pious  Theme"  were  so 
well  received  v/hen  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  ten  years  ago. 
Vfe  opened  the  Forum  meetings  with  Arthur  Poote,    V/e  shall  close 
with  George  Foote.     He  has  been  abroad  a  great  deal  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     On  Tay  20,  v/e  shall  close  the  season  by  having  a  concert 
only  and  omitting  the  question  period. 

VVe  expect  to  have  all  of  the  eighteen  composers  whom  we  have 
presented.    V/e  shall  have  a  pro  gram  that  will  not  last  -  ore  than  two 
hours  and  will  include  a  short  excerpt  from  the  program  which  each 
presented  at  his  night  on  the  Forum.    r."e  think  that  will  be  a 
meeting  that  can  claim  to  be  unique.     I  hope  you  will  all  be  present 
that  night. 


Question: 
Answer : 


What  is  the  composer* s  idea  of  beauty  in  modern  music? 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  an  answer  to  that  in  a  few  words. 
I  think  people  who  find  a  cense  of  beauty  in  older  music  can  find 
the  same  tiling  in  present  day  music. 


Que st ion 


I  like  the  concluding  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata.  Is  the  idea 
orip  inal? 


Answer 


TRfhat  is  meant  by  that?  Perhaps  the  person  who  wrote  that  could 
tell  me  where  the  rest  of  it  is. 


Que  stion 


How  do  you  account  for  the  chimerical  effect  of  your  harmonic 
structure;  are  you  partial  to  Debussy? 


Answer : 


I  do  not  know*  After  all,  I  think  Debussy  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  19th  Century. 


Question: 


Kay  I  ask  if  you  are  a  Sadist?  Your  music  suggests  that  you 
enjoy  misery. 


(Laughter) 


Answer : 


".Veil,  after  all,  if  the  questioner  feels  that  way  about  my  kind 
of  music,  I  suggest  that  thoy  listen  to  Stravinsky.     Ferhaps  they 
will  find  out  what  real  Sadism  in  music  means. 


Question: 
Answer : 


Your  form  seems  very  carefully  worked  out;  is  that  true? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  The  last  movement  of  my  Violin  Sonata  is  no 
one  accepted  form  at  all.     It  is  built  on  two  sets  of  things. 


Comment : 


I  think  the  Sonata  is  quite  a  bold  composition  and  will  be  some 
years  yet  before  it  will  be  appreciated  and  accepted. 
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Mr,  Hans com: 


Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 

Answer : 

Question: 


I  must  explain  the  numbering  of  these  questions.    Some  of  you 
know  that  these  meetings  ere  taken  clown  stenographically .  This 
helps  the  stenographer  when  transcribing.     These  reports  are  always 
on  the  table  in  the  lobby. 

What  was  your  musical  training  at  Harvard? 

I  just  took  the  regular  music  course  which  consisted  of  orches- 
tration, counterpoint,  casson  and  fugue,  etc. 

I  find  that  you  use  the  same  chord  too  long  without  too  much 
of  a  chunge. 

That  nay  be  true.  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  I  do  that,  but  after 
all,  it  depends  on  the  composer's  ideas. 

Now  that  you  have  heard  how  your  ausic  sounds,  what  do  you  think 
of  it? 


Answer : 


Question 


Comment i 


Th.  t  is  hard  to  say.  I  think,  after  all,  the  Composers'  Forum 
is  more  for  the  good  of  the  composer  than  for  the  audience. 

IVh'.t  is  the  composer' 8  aim  in  introducing  music  of  this  type? 

Answer  deleted. 

Fany  thanks  should  be  given  the  violinist  and  pianist  who  in- 
terpreted the  Sonata,  which  being  so  now  in  form,  presents  many 
difficulties,  both  in  intonation  :.nd  technique. 


Question: 


All  through  your  very  interesting  works  you  seemed  to  bo  asking 
some  very  serious  question  in  a  very  whimsical  coltic  way.  Have 
you  any  idea  what  it  v?.s  at  all,  at  all? 


Answer: 


Well|  after  all,  I  don't  know  ..bout  that.     Just  because  I  wrote 
those  three  Irish  Poems,  I  den't  see  why  I  should  be  accused  of 
writing  in  a  Celtic  way.      They  were  written  on  the  Folk  songs. 
Any  composer  could  do  that  by  taking  French,  Hungarian,  or  any 
others  and  get  the  same  result,     I  might  say  I  wrote  that  for  a 
pub li slier.     It  will  probably  be  twenty  years  before  that  type  of 
music  will  become  famous. 


Que  stion: 


Answer : 


Questi on: 


Do  you  not  think  a  jig  tempo  is  too  fast  for  the  use  of  a  cello? 
It  appeared  to  drag  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Irish  Poems'  duet, 

I  remarked  after  the  last  performance  that  song  was  too  long. 
I  had  a  feeling  myself  it  was.  That  doesn*t  moan  that  the  cello 
should  jig  up  and  down  just  because  the  piece  was  a  jig, 

I  liked  your  Piano  Quintet  the  best  of  the  three  compositions. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  this  to  Debussy.    Was  there  ;?ny  conscious 
influence? 


Answer : 


You  can  spot  quite  a  few  passages  of  composers  who  have  a  little 
of  Debussy,     I  can  also  name  several  American  composers  who  have  a 
little  of  it. 
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Question: 


Answer: 


Comment 


Que  sticn : 


Answer : 


I'r.  Hans  com: 


In  what  form  are  the  compositions    /ritten.     Descriptive,  pure, 
or  otherwise? 

Well,  I  don't  know.     I  think  it  may  be  descriptive.     I  think 
that  early  form  is  in  a  pretty  musical  order.     Only  the  Irish  Poems 
were  on  the  Folk  song  style.     The  rest  of  the  compositions  were  on 
a  pretty  musical  order. 

The  should  be  congratulated  in  introducing  such  a  new 

fom  of  music? 

V/hat  is  the  composer  trying  to  express  in  the  Sonata? 

"./ell,  perhaps  if  a  person  could  hear  that  two  or  three  times,  I 
think  the  listener  would  get  what  is  b3ing  expressed.    You  don't 
get  much  of  a  composition  the  first  time.     You  havj  to  h  ,  ar  it 
over  and  over. 

It  hv.s  been  a  privilege  to  present  i'r,  Seaver  this  evening. 


(Applause) 
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PROGRAM. 


Sonata  for  Violoncellc  and  Pianc 

Moderato 
Lentc 

Allegro  non  trcppo 

Messrs.  Smalley  and  Sandridge 


Group  of  Songs 

a.  Yihen  I  Am  Old 

b.  The  Little  Angels  cf  Heaven 

c.  A  Late  Lark 

Miss  Porter  and  Fa*.  Sandridge 

Suite  for  Piano 

Skip-Step 

Adagio  Dance 

On  the  Green  Grass 

Interlude  in  "Waltz  Time 

Finale 

Mr.  Bernsteir, 

Group  of  Songs 

a.  1'ir  Tellin1  Ye  Guidbye 

b.  The  Fear  Tree 

c.  This  is  She 

Miss  Porter  and  Mr.  Sandridge 

Two  Sketches  for  String  Quartet 

Threnody 
Scherzo 


FHOGRAfo  NOTES 


The  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  for  Vio- 
loncello  and  Tiano  is  based  on  two  themes 
announced  by  the  'cello  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  form  being  fundamentally  the  son- 
ata-allegro structure  with  this  exception: 
that  instead  of  a  repetition  of  the  second 
subject  in  the  original  tonality  there  is 
a  second"development"devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  brief  and  leads  to 
an  extended  coda.  The  second  movement  is 
based  on  a  North  Carolina  version  of  the 
English  folk-song  entitled"Sv:eet  William" 
which  the  composer  found  in  Cecil  Sharp's 
Appalachian  Collection. The  third  movement 
is  a  series  of  variations  on  an  original 
theme.  The  last  variation  but  one  '  uses, 
instead  of  that  theme,  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  first  movement,  and  so  does 
the  coda. 

The  Suite  for  Tiano  consists  cf  a  series 
of  dances.  There  is  no  thematic  interr-re- 
lationship, merely  the  time-honored  scheme 
of  alternating  grave  dances  with  gay  ones 
while  the  tonalities  are  related. 

The  Sketches  for  String  Quartet  were  com- 
pleted this' past  summer.  The  "Threnody" 
is  a  lament, and  the  entire  composition  is 
developed  from  the  txvo  phrases  cfthe  grave 
melody  intoned  by  the  first  violin  at  the 
outset.  The  "Scherzo"  is  in  the  form  of  «. 
modified  rondo,  the  recurrent  principal 
idea  being  presented  at  the  start  by  the 
first  violin  alone,  and  repeated  a  few 
measures  later  by  the  viola,  with  o.  back- 
ground of  plucked  strings.  The  chief  sub- 
sidiary theme  is  heard  first  in  the  'cello. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  FRO GRAM 


Marguerite  Porter  -  soprano 
Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violinist 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  -  pianist 
Ralph  Smalley    -  'cellist 

THE  FORUM  STRING  QUARTET 

Henry  Kramer  -  violin  Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  A.  V!elcome  -  viola    Karl  Zcise    -  'cello 

TEST  ARTIST 

Leonard  Bernstein(Harvard  1939),  pianist 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Composers1 
Forum-Laboratory    will  be  hold  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  sixth, 

GEORGE  FOOTE 
and  a  program  of  his  wrks  will  be  presented. 

%  %  %  %  %  J?  It  %  1/: 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
■Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff  William  Haddon    >W/U  i^T)l^,  '/T 

national  Director  State  Director 


Dean  Wins low  Kan  scorn 
Supervisor  Composers' 
For  urn- La b oratory 


C0IIP0S3RS '  PORUM- LABORATORY 


Composer:      Donald  Nichols  Tweedy 
Date:  April  22,  1937 

Place:  Repertory  Kail 

Attendance:  100 

.  Hanscom:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  friends  and  acquaint- 

ances at  these  meetings,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  introducing  a  classmate:  Ml%  Donald 
Nichols  Tweedy, 

.  Tweedy:  The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  if  later  you  wish  to 

address  any  missels  to  the  composer  about  the  music,  you  may 
recognize  your  target.     I  feel  very  hopeful  that  you  will  find 
something  definite  about  the  music.    A  friend  of  mine  said  that 
all  music  in  the  modern  idiom  is  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as 
conversation  addressed  to  him  is  Greek, 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Forum  in  Boston 
Who  have  devoted  their  time  to  studying  these  compositions,  and 
I  shall  most  certainly  take  an  opportunity  later  to  thank  them. 
I  want  you  to  know  for  all  of  us  who  are  writing  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  experience  to  be  able  to  hear  our  own  works  not 
only  in  performance  but  in  rehearsals.     Me  value  these  exper- 
iences highly  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  WPA  and  the  Composers' 
Forum  Laboratory  and  men  like  "r.  Hans com  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  tas]:  of  aiding  the  American  Composer  to 
become  a  bettor  craftsman. 


Thank  you,  very  much. 


I.  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano 

I  bo.  era  to 
Lento 

Allegro  nor.  troppo 

I I,  "Group  of  Songs 

T/hen  I  am  Old 

The  Little  Angels  of  Heaven 
A  Late  Lark 


III.  Suite  for  Piano 
Skip-Step 

Adagio  Dance 

On  the  Green  Grass 

Interlude  in  Waltz  Time 

Finale 
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TV.     Group  of  Songs 

I'm  Tallin'  Ye  Guidbye 
The  Pear  Tree 
This  is  She 

V,      Two  Sketches  for  String  Qur.rtot 
Threnody 
Scherzo 


Mr.  Hans  com:  Questions  may  be  as  technical  as  you  wish  cr  as  simple  as 

you  wish.     There  is  no    limit  of  that  sort.    While  Mr,  O'Brien 
is     collecting  the  questions  and  Mr .  Tweedy  is  coming  to  the 
platform,  I  shall  mention  the  remaining  evenings  of  the  Forum. 
There  are  two  in  May.     Two  weeks  from  tonight,  wo  shall  present 
Mr.  George  Foote.     Four  weeks  from  tonight,  wo  shall  have  our 
finale  evening.    There  will  be  no  question  period;  the  entire 
evening  will  be  given  over  to  playing  selections  from  each 
program  which  will  have  been  given  thin  year.     That  sounds 
rather  long,  but  we  have  it  down  so  it  won't  be  too  long.  We 
believe  we  will  have  what  is  possibly  a  unique  set-up. 
Eighteen  composers  and  some  of  their  works  will  be  presented, 
I  hope  you  will  put  that  evening  down  as  a  date. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  shall  see  if  we  still  have  a 
composer  with  us, 

(Leaves  the  platform  to  find  Mr.  Tweedy) 
(Returns  with  Mr.  Tweedy) 


Question:  I  would  be  interested  to  know  if  the  composer  remembers 

just  what  mood  he  was  enjoying  when  he  composed  the  two  sketches 
for  the  quartet? 


Answer:  Enjoying?    Well,  the  Threnody  as  its  title  indicates  is  a 

piece  which  has  to  do  with  sorrow,     I  don't  think  one  can  be 
definite  about  the  contents  of  one's  own  works  so  that  another 
person  can  get  the  form  the  composer  intended.     After  all,  the 
music  says  what  it  8 ay 8,     If  you  don't  got  the  form,  then  the 
composer  has  been  insufficient  in  his  music.    Sometimes  We  try 
to  give  you  a  title  such  as  Threnody,     It  gives  you  an  idea  o? 
what  is  ii  our  mind.    The  title  Scherzo  moans  lively,     It  «rc 
could  hear  all  the  parts  as  played  as  we  see  lines  in  a  design, 
we  could  see  more  of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  qujstion,  but  I  tried  to  indicate  it  by 
the  titles,  Threnody  and  Scherzo. 

Question:  After  having  listened  to  all  of  the  visiting  composers' 

compositions,  I  have  retained  the  impression  of  a  vague  similar' 
in  their  works ;  that  is,  in  the  essential  structure  of  their 
works.    Yet,  almost  all  of  the  composers  infer  at  least  that  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutism  in  the  laws  which  govern 
or  restrain  them.    What  does  the  composer  think? 
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Answer : 


I  should  say:  Y/hat  do  you  moan  by  absolutism?    I  don't 
know  that  I  understand  the  term  absolutism,  in  that  connection. 
Of  course  a  Harvard  education  docs  rot  necessarily  mean  knowing 
everything.     You  have  to  do  your  best  when  a  term  comes  up  that 
someone  else  may  use  with  a  very  different  meaning,     I  don't 
knowvflnt  absolutism  in  music  would  mean. 


Que  stion; 


Answer: 


Do  you  attachany  significance  to  thu 
Allegro  of  Violoncello  Sonata? 


main  theme  of  th; 


That  is  another  question  that  I  think  I  answered  in  answer- 
ing the  first  one.     I  hope  so,  because  I  do  not  attach  any  signi- 
ficance which  eould  be  put  into  words.     The  significance  has  to 
be  put  into  music,  and  that  is  what  people  will  not  understand, 
think  because  a  composer  has  written  a  composition,  he  can 


The; 

stand  up  and  tell  you  what  it  means  in  English, 
because  English  is  not  the  same  as  music. 


I  couldn't, 


Question: 
Answer: 

Question: 
Answer: 


Are  all  the  works  presented  this  evening  recent  ones? 

No,  the  Cello  Sonata  is  some  five  years  old.  "I'm  Telling 
Ye  Guidbye" is  s  me  twenty  years  old  with  a  revision  this  year. 
Most  of  the  other  works  were  writtsn  within  the  last  five  years, 

How  would  you  explain  the  unusual  amount  of  dissonance  in 
the  Adagio  Dance? 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  always  possible  for  a  person  who 
hoars  sounds  in  relationships  to  grasp  attention  to  how  they 
were  put  together.    As  I  was  going  down  Bowdoin  Strcot  today, 
I  saw  a  sign  in  a  Y/indow.    "  Salvation  cannot  happen  instantan- 
eously,"   How  when  you  first  hoar  a  composition  in  a  way  in 
which  you  are  not  accustomed  you  will,     I  think,  be  wise  (if 
you  are  interested  in  the  composition)  if  it  is  published  to 
get  a  copy  and  study  it  to  sje  how  it  is  put  together.     A  groat 
dual  of  my  music  is  simply  explained  by  the  relationship  between 
one  chord  and  another,     I  usj  a  great  many  major  triads  and  a 
great  many  minor  tricds. 

When  the  performers  first  took  up  the  string  quartet,  they 
said  it  was  "Lousy".     Today  after  they  had  studied  it >  it  was 
vert  gratifying  to  find  they  had  a  much  nicer  adjective  to 
define  it. 


Question: 


What  principle,  in  your  opinion,  justifies  themeless 
mu  sic? 


Answer : 
Que  st  ion: 


No  principle. 

Have  you  ■written  any  measureless  music? 


Answc:  : 


No,  that  is  vcryec.sily  answered.    But,  I  would  like  to. 
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Cue st ion: 


..jnswer : 


ujstion: 


knsvrcr : 


Do  you  recognize  such  forms  as — discord  :nd  concord? 
■four  works  aro  in  virtually  constant  unrest;  r.  point  of  rest  is 
s-eningly  shunned.     Is  tho  r  ..solved  progression  purposnly 
avoided?     If  so,  why? 

That  is  a  fair  question,  but  I  think  it  hc.s  already  boon 
answered. 

In  your  Threnody  why  did  you  kcop  your  strings  in  such  a 
high  range  so  that  the  audi one o  gets  the  effect  of  screeching? 

I  didn't  kojp  them  there.     They  only  wont  there  once  in 
a  while. 


Comment : 

Mr.  Twc~dy: 
Mr.  Hans com: 

Mr.  Tv;ccdy: 


May  I  comment  on  the  pleasing  fact  that  Harvard  must  hr v s 
en  oxoo 1 lent  philosophical  course.     The  composer  has  at  lest 
answer 3d  mo  satisfactorily  in  that  respect. 

Thank  You,  Thank  You. 

Have  we  any  more  questions?  I  ha  v..  exhausted  those  which 
have  been  sent  up.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Tweedy  for  coming  from 
Danbury  to  bj  with  us  this  evening. 

I  should  not  like  to  have  ESpf  Kansc  m  conclude  the  evcnir_ 
without  my  thanking  each  of  tho  performers  who  exerted  himself 
on  behalf  of  ay  music.     I  fool  it  is  always  interesting  to  get 
the  audience's  reaction  and  it  is  more  interesting  to  get  the 
performers'  reaction.  I  feel  this  evening  has  been  of  groat 
value  to  mo,     I  am  grateful  to  the  audience;  I  am  grateful  to 
the  performers.     Thank  You. 


(Much  appl  .use) 
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PROGRAM 


I»    TRIO  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano 

Allegro  moderato(with  decision) 
Minuet  time 

Not  too  fast (like  a  "Fox-Trot") 

Messrs.  Niccoli,  Smalley  and  Sandridge 


II •    Group  of  Songs 

1.  YOU  TffiRE  THE  INSTRUMENT  ON  YJHICH  I  PLAYED 

2.  VAIN  RESOLVES 

3.  NOON 

Mrse  VJhittomoro  and  Mr.  Slayman 


III*    PASTORALE  for  fluto,  violin  and  harp 

Mode r at o 
Andante 
Allogro 

Miss  Zimmer,  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr»  Moskoviti 


IV i-    CANT  ATE  DOMING 


Boston  Civic  Chorus 
G.  Roborts  Lunger,  conducting 


THE  COMPOSER* S  NOTES 


The  TRIO  for  violin,  'cello  and  piano  was 
written  some  tine  after  the  war  and  ob- 
viously under  French  influence.  The  last 
movement  suggests  a"Fox-Trot"  of  the  per- 
iod. 

On  previous  occasions  when  I  havo  heard 
this  trio,  I  have  always  played  tho  piano 
part. 

The  Songs  belong  to  tho  same  period  as 
the  Trio, 

The  PASTORALE  does  not  seem  to  need  ex- 
planation, 

CANT ATE  DOMINO  is  my  latest  work.  It  has 
not  before  been  performed. 


Two  weeks  from  to-night,  our  final  meet- 
ing of  the  season  will  take  the  form  of 
a  resume  of  what  the  Composers*  Forum- 
Laboratory  has  done  in  its  first  year. 
All  but  two  of  the  eighteen  composers 
whom  we  have  presented  will  bo  present 
at  this  mceting,and  a  short  excerpt  from 
the  program  of  each  one  will  be  played. 
We  hope  you  will  be  with  us  on  May  20th 
to  enjoy  this  unusual  program. 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Nellie  Zimmer  -  harp 
Stanley  Benson  -  violin 
Harry  Moskovitz  -  flute 


THE  FORUM  TRIO 

Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
Ralph  Smalley  -  'cello 

Justin  B»  Sandridge  -  piano 


BOSTON  CIVIC  CHORUS 
G.  Roberts  Lunger  conducting 


GUEST  ARTISTS 


Mrs*  Wyman  Whittemore  -  soprano 
Howard  Slaynan  -  accompanist 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Federal  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 
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THE  COMPOSERS 


MAE  SHEPARD  HAYWARD  (Lucille  Bergere) 

Andante:     for  violin,  tcello  and  piano 
The  Forum  Trio 

JOSEPH  WAGNER 

Sketch  Book:     for  piano  (Nos.  1,2,7) 
1*    Preface    20    Sarabande  for  the  Infanta 
7.    A  Frenchman  "Does"  New  York 
Mr»  Bernstein 

EDWARD  WALKER  JENKINS 

Winter  Idyl  (piano  quintet) 

Tho  Forum  String  Quartet 
and  the  Composer 

LEO  RICH  LEY." IS 

Quasi  Adagio:     from  Violin  Sonata,  Opus  3 
MussTSt  I'iccoli  and  Sandridgc 

GEORGE  FOOTE 

Andante i    from  Pastorale  for 

flUto5  violin  and  harp 
Kr«  Moskovit-s,  I'Ta  Benson  and  Miss  Zimmor 


DOHALD  NICHOLS  Tt.EEDY 

Schcrao:     for  String  Quartet 

The  Forum  String  Quartet 

ROBERT  MANTOK 

Chorus  for  mixed  voices: 

How  Sweet  the  Silent  Backward  Tracings 
The  Madrigal  Singers  and 
the  Composer 

HENRY  HADLEY 

Scherzo:     from  Quartet,  Opus  132 
Tho  Forum  String  Quartet 


INTERMISSION 


II  D    THEIR  WORKS 


ISRAEL  FREEDMA.N 

Adagio:     for  strings 

The  ?orum  String  Quartet 

ARTHUR  FOOTE  ' 

Songs:    Ho,  Pretty  Page 

On  the  Way  to  Kow 
Requiem 
Mr»  Boucher  and  Mr.  Tvcston 

YiALTER  KELFER 

Andante  Cantabile:     froin  Elegiac  Sonata 

for  piano 

Mr.  Sandridgo 

CARL  HOWARD 

Rondo:    from  Quartot  in  Classical  Style 
The  Forum  String  Quartet 

MARGARET  STARR  McLAIN 

Songs:    Song  of  the-  Plain  Girl 
Allcrsoclc  n 
Miss  Porter  and  the  Composer 

MARK  DICKEY  , 

Rhapsody  in  E:     for  violin  and  piano 
Mr.  Niccoli  and  the  Composer 

ALAN  SCOTT  HOVANESS 

Scherzo:     from  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Opus  22 
The  Composer 

HARRY  IJFvvTON  REDMAN 

Allegretto;     from  Quartet  in  A  major (Creole) 
The  Forum  String  Quartot 

HERBERT  R.  BOARDMAN 

Spring* s  Sarabands:  for  mixed  chorus 
The  Madrigal  Singers  and  the  Composer 


ARTISTS  ON  THE  PHD  GRAM 


Ilarguerite  Portor  -  soprano 
Nellie  ZiMuier  -  harp 

Stanley  'Jens  on  -  violin. 
Harry  iloskovitz  -  flute 

Alossandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
Justin  B.  Sandridge  -  piano 

THE  FORUM  TRIO 


Alessandro  Niccoli  -  violin 
Ralph  Smalley  -  ! cello 

Justin  B»  Sandridgo  -  piano 

THE  FORUH  STRING  QUARTET 

Stanley  Benson  ->  violin  Harry  ITolcomo  -  viola 
Henry  Kramer  -  violin       Karl  Zeiso  -  'cello 


THE  I.-IADRIGAL  SINGERS 
Honor  Yhitford  conducting 


Eva  Brahms  Eugono  Conley 

Augusta  Cooper  Ed-ward  Mugler 

Marguerite  Portor  Howard  Stevens 

Charlotte  Riskin  Ben  Thev/lis 


GUEST  ARTISTS 

Edmond  Bouchor  -  basso 

Leonard  Bornstcin  -  plana 

William  Ellis- V.:oston  -  accompanist 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


The  Laboratory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration 

Fedoral  Music  Project 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director 
William  Haddon,  State  Director 


Fifteen  Composers 
Heard  Tonight 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Com- 
posers' Forum  •  Laboratory  for 
this  season  will  be  held  tomor- 
row at  the  Repertory  Theater.  It 
will  take  the  form  of  a  resume  of 
the  year's  work.  The  entire  eve- 
ning will  be  given  over  to  playing 
short  excerpts  from  the  work  of 
each  composer  presented  this 
past  year.  The  numbers  are  all 
short,  and  the  playing  will  prob- 
ably not  occupy  more  than  two 
hours  t% 

Here  is  the  program:. 

Mae  Shepard  Hayward  (Lucille 
Bergere)-— Andante:  for  violin,  'cello 
and  piano.    The  Forum  Trio. 

Joseph  Wagner — Sketch  Book:  for 
piano  (Nos.  1,  2,  7);  1,  Preface;  2, 
Sar.-ibande  for  the  Infanta:  7,  A 
Frenchman  "Does"  New  York.  Mr. 
Bernstein. 

Edward  Walker  Jenkins — Winter 
Idyl  (piano  quintet).  The  Forum 
String  Quartet  and  the  Composer. 

Leo  Rich  Lewis — Quasi  Adagio: 
from  Violin  Sonata.  Opus  3.  Messrs. 
Nlccoli  and  Sandrldge. 

.George  Foote — Andante:  from  Pas- 
torale for  flute,  violin  and  harp.  Mr; 
Moskovitz,  Mr.  Benson  and  Miss 
Zimmer. 

Donald  Nichols  Tweedy — Scherzo: 
for  String  Quartet.  The  Forum 
String  Quartet. 

Robert  Manton — Chorus  for  mixed 
voices:  How  Sweet  the  Silent  Back- 
ward Tracings.  The  Madrigal  Sing- 
ers and  the  Composer. 

Henry  Hadley  —  Scherzo:  from 
Quartet,  Opus  132.  The  Forum 
String  Quartet. 

Israel  Freedman  —  Adagio:  for 
strings.    The  Forum  String  Quartet. 

Arthur  Foote — Songs:  Ho,  Pretty 
Page:  On  the  Way  to  Kew;  Requiem. 
Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Weston. 

Walter  Heifer — Andante  Cantabile: 
from  Elegiac  Sonata  for  piano.  Mr. 
Sandridge. 

Carl  Howard — Rondo:  from  Quar- 
tet in  Classical  Style.  The  Forum 
String  Quartet. 

Margaret  Starr  McLain — Songs: 
Song  of  the  Plain  Girl;  Allerseelen. 
Miss  Porter  and  the  Composer. 

Mark  Dickey — Rhapsody  in  E:  for 
violin  and  piano.  Mr.  Niccoli  and 
the  Composer. 

Alan  Scott  Hovaness  —  Scherzo: 
from  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Opus  22. 
The  Composer. 

Harry  Newton  Redman  —  Alle- 
gretto: from  Quartet  in  A  major 
(Creole).    The  Forum  String  Quartet. 

Herbert  R.  Boardman — Spring's 
Sarabande:  for  mixed  chorus.  The 
Madrigal  Singers  and  the  Composer. 
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Music  Leader 


By  a  Staff  Photographer 

Dean  Winslotv  Hanscom 

Supervisor  of  WPA  Composers'  Forum- 
Laboratory 


Modern  Music 
Trends  Are  Hit  I 
By  WPA  Leader 


The  modern  generation  may  De 
musically  inclined  and  its  composers 
trying  to  do  something  classically 
that  never  has  been  done  before,  but 
the  result  is  a  hodge-podge  of  sound 
which  is  usually  dissonance. 

At  least  such  was  the  opinion 
expressed  today  by  Dean  Winslow 
Hanscom,  supervisor  of  the  WPA 
Composers'  Forum-Laboratory,  who 
has  spent  the  past  year  giving  read- 
ings for  New  England  composers  who 
for  the  most  part  have  never  heard 
their  works  played. 

Since  last  October,  Mr.  Hanscom 
has  been  conducting  bi-weekly  con- 
certs in  Repertory  Hall,  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  more  definite  under- 
standing and  relationship  between 
the  composer  and  the  public.  From 
these  meetings  he  f<  -med  his  opin- 
ion of  the  trend  in  r    ton  music. 


"Classical  composers  today  are  at- 
tempting to  do  something  different,' 
he  said,  "but  they  are  going  about  it 
in  the  wrong  way.  The  time  seems 
to  have  gone  by  when  music  writers 
were  satisfied  to  settle  down  to  hard 
work  and  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music  to  start  with.  Present- 
day  composers  are  not  able,  there.- 
fore,  to  wfite  in  the  accepted  forms 
which  the  masters  used.  The  average 
person,  considering  himself  a  mod- 
ern, disregards  all  rules  and  goes 
off  on  a  tangent  of  his  own,  hunt- 
ing for  bizarre  effects. 

Usually  Dissonance 
"The  result  is  usually  dissonance 
—with  the  melody  thrown  overboard. 
Consequently  a  good  deal  of  worth- 
less stuff  is  being  produced  at  the 
present  time." 

Mr.  Hanscom,  however,  a  concert 
singer  and  pianist  in  his  own  right, 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  his  judg- 
ment may  be  faulty.  "After  all,"  he 
said,  "only  30  years  ago  a  Boston 
Symphony  audience  walked  out  on 
one  of  Brahm's  pieces. 

"This  opinion  does  not  mean  that 
some  promising  composers  haven't 
been  found  this  year,"  he  continued. 
"A  few  who  have  been  willing  to 
listen  and  learn  from  their  Com- 
posers' Forum-Laboratory  appear- 
ances and  try  again  may  go  far." 

The  Forum-Laboratory,  Mr.  Hans- 
com explained,  was  first  inaugu- 
rated in  New  York,  where  most  of 
the  nation's  composers  may  be  found. 
Last  October  it  was  begun  here  to 
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Hanscomb 


;( Continued  from  Page  11): 


encourage  New  England  composer 
whose  works  had  never  been  played 
The  project  has  now  shut  down  fo: 
the  summer  as  far  as  concerts  g( 
and  will  reopen  next  fall. 

During  the  past  season,  tht 
Forum-Laboratory  presented  18 
composers,  performed  157  works  and 
examined  364  compositions.  Works 
presented  included  symphonies,  or- 
chestral rhapsodies  and  sketches, 
tone  poems,  sonatas,  choruses,  songs, 
besides  many  bthers. 

Witness  Reception 
With  their  works  performed  by 
competent  WPA  talent,  composers 
were  able  not  only  to  hear  their 
own  pieces,  but  to  witness  the  re- 
ception of  them  by  an  audience 
and  learn  the  real  reactions  of 
listeners  by  means  of  the  forum 
period  following  the  performance. 

All  pieces  played  at  the  concerts, 
however,  were  not  by  unknown 
moderns.  As  Mr.  Hanscom  ex- 
plained, if  an  audience  is  expected 
to  listen,  a  few  pieces  they  know 
or  at  least  recognize  must  be  played. 

During  the  12  years  previous  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  federal  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Hanscom  conducted  male 
choruses  at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
.Institute  and  at  Clark  University. 

The  task  of  selecting  pieces  to 
be  played,  Mr.  Hanscom  said,  is  left 
to  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  musicians  not  connected  with  the 
WPA  who  give  their  time  to  read- 
ing manuscripts.  This  procedure  in- 
sures that  all  newcomers  will  be 
treated  on  a  fair  basis,  he  said. 

While  the  work  of  the  Composers' 
Forum-Laboratory,  both  here  and  in  ; 
New  York,  has  not  been  too  gen-  ! 
erally  recognized  by  the  country's  ! 
leading  musicians,  Mr.  Hanscom  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  as  the  proj- 
ect grows  and  expands  it  will  be- 
come more  valuable. 

"We  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
chance  that  some  presant-day  Wag- 
ner may  languish  unsung  because 
he  lacks  funds  or  the  opportunity 
to  hear  his  works,"  the  supervisor 
declared.  "Through  the  Forum, 
composers  will  hear  the  flaws  in 
their  compositions,  and  through  the 
laboratory  they  will  hear  the  flaws 
discussed." 
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